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Public opinion in Germany seems almost to forbid discussion of the 
evil and perilous consequences of a war, and especially of one that 
has ended victoriously: there is thus all the more ready an ear for 
those writers who know no weightier authority than this public 
opinion and who therefore vie with one another in lauding a war and 
in seeking out the mighty influence it has exerted on morality, cul- 
ture and art. This notwithstanding, it has to be said that a great vic- 
tory is a great danger. Human nature finds it harder to endure a 
victory than a defeat; indeed, it seems to be easier to achieve a victory 
than to endure it in such a way that it does not in fact turn into a 
defeat. Of all the evil consequences, however, which have followed 
the recent war with France* perhaps the worst is a widespread, 
indeed universal, error: the error, committed by public opinion and 
by all who express their opinions publicly, that German culture too 
was victorious in that struggle and must therefore now be loaded 
with garlands appropriate to such an extraordinary achievement. 
This delusion is in the highest degree destructive: not because it is a 
delusion — for there exist very salutary and productive errors — but 
because it is capable of turning our victory into a defeat: into the defeat, 
if not the extirpation, of the German spirit for the benefit of the ‘German 
Reich’. 

Even supposing that a war of this kind were in fact a war between 
two cultures, the value of the victor would still be a very relative one 
and could certainly not justify choruses of victory or acts of self- 
glorification. For one would have to know what the defeated culture 
had been worth: perhaps it was worth very little: in which case the 
victory of the victorious culture, even if attended by the most 
magnificent success in arms, would constitute no invitation to 
ecstatic triumphs. On the other hand, in the present case there can 
be no question of a victory of German culture, for the simple reason 
that French culture continues to exist as heretofore, and we are 
dependent upon it as heretofore. Our culture played no part even in 
our success in arms. Stern discipline, natural bravery and en- 
durance, superior generalship, unity and obedience in the ranks, in 


*The ‘recent war with France’ is the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. (This and all sub- 
sequent notes are by the translator.) 
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short, elements that have nothing to do with culture, procured for us 
the victory over opponents in whom the most important of these ele- 
ments were lacking: the wonder is that that which at present calls 
itself ‘culture’ in Germany proved so small an obstacle to the military 
demands which had to be met for the achievement of a great success 
— perhaps it was only because that which calls itself culture foresaw a 
greater advantage in subordinating itself this time. But if it is now 
allowed to grow and luxuriate, if it is pampered with the flattering 
delusion that the victory belonged to it, then it will, as I have said, 
have the power to extirpate the German spirit — and who knows 
whether the German body remaining will be of any use whatever! 
If it were possible to take that calm and tenacious bravery which 
the German demonstrated against the emotional and shortlived 
impetuosity of the French and turn it against the enemy within, 
against that highly ambiguous and in any case alien ‘cultivatedness’ 
which is nowadays dangerously misunderstood to constitute cul- 
ture, then all hope for the creation of a genuine German culture, the 
antithesis of this cultivatedness, would not be lost: for the Germans 
have never lacked clear-sighted and courageous leaders and 
generals — though these have frequently lacked Germans. But 
whether it is in fact possible to redirect German bravery in this way 
seems to me more and more doubtful and, after the late war, daily 
more improbable; for I see how everyone is convinced that struggle 
and bravery are no longer required, but that, on the contrary, most 
things are regulated in the finest possible way and that in any case 
everything that needed doing has long since been done — in short, 
that the finest seeds of culture have everywhere been sown and are in 
places bursting into leaf and even into luxuriant blossom. In this 
realm it is not mere complacency, but joy and jubilation which 
reign. I sense this joy and jubilation in the incomparable self- 
assurance of our German journalists and manufacturers of novels, 
tragedies, songs and histories: for these types patently belong 
together in a single guild which seems to have entered into a con- 
spiracy to take charge of the leisure and ruminative hours of modern 
man ~ that is to say, his ‘cultural moments’ — and in these to stun him 
with printed paper. Since the war, all is happiness, dignity and self- 
awareness in this guild: after such ‘successes of German culture’ it 
feels itself not merely confirmed and sanctioned, but almost sac- 
rosanct; and it therefore speaks more solemnly, takes pleasure in 
addressing itself to the German people, publishes collected editions 
in the manner of the classics, and goes so far as to employ those 
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international journals which stand at its service to proclaim certain 
individuals from its midst as the new German classics and model 
writers. One might perhaps have expected that the more thoughtful 
and learned among cultivated Germans would have recognized the 
dangers inherent in such a misuse of success, or at least have felt this 
spectacle as painful: for what could be more painful than the sight of 
a deformed man pluming himself before the mirror like a cockerel 
and exchanging admiring glances with his reflection? But the 
learned classes are happy to let happen what is happening, and have 
in any case quite enough to do in maintaining themselves without 
the additional burden of looking after the welfare of the German 
spirit. Its members are, moreover, supremely convinced that their 
own culture is the ripest and fairest fruit of the age, indeed of all the 
ages, and cannot comprehend why anyone should need to look after 
the welfare of German culture in general, since they themselves and 
countless numbers like them have already gone far, far beyond all 
such considerations. The more cautious observer, however, especially 
if he is a foreigner, cannot help noticing that what the German 
scholar now calls his culture and that jubilant culture of the new 
German classics differ from one another only in the extent of their 
knowledge: wherever the question is one not of knowledge and 
information, but of art and ability — wherever, that is to say, life bears 
witness to the culture — there is now only one German culture: and is 
it this that is supposed to have triumphed over France? 

Such an assertion seems completely incomprehensible: all im- 
partial judges, and finally the French themselves, have seen 
Germany’s decisive advantage to have lain in the more extensive 
knowledge possessed by its officers, in the superior training of its 
troops, and in the greater science of its conduct of the war. In what 
sense, then, can German culture be said to have triumphed, if one 
thinks to deduct from it German erudition? In no sense: for the 
moral qualities of stricter discipline and readier obedience have 
nothing to do with culture — though they distinguished the Mace- 
donian soldiery from the Greek, for example, the latter were incom- 
parably more cultured. It can only be the result of confusion if one 
speaks of the victory of German culture, a confusion originating in 
the fact that in Germany there no longer exists any clear conception 
of what culture is. 

Culture is, above all, unity of style in all the expressions of the life 
of a people. Much knowledge and learning is neither an essential 
means to culture nor a sign of it, and if needs be can get along very 
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well with the opposite of culture, barbarism, which is lack of style or 
a chaotic jumble of all styles. 

It is in such a chaotic jumble of styles that the German of our day 
dwells: and one seriously wonders how, with all his erudition, he can 
possibly fail to notice it, but, on the contrary, rejoices from the very 
heart at the ‘culture’ he at present possesses. For everything ought to 
instruct him: every glance he casts at his clothes, his room, his home, 
every walk he takes through the streets of his town, every visit he pays 
to a fashionable shop; in his social life he ought to be aware of the 
origin of his manners and deportment, in the world of our artistic 
institutions, of our concerts, theatres and museums, he ought to 
notice the grotesque juxtaposition and confusion of different styles. 
The German amasses around him the forms and colours, pro- 
ductions and curiosities of every age and every clime, and produces 
that modern fairground motley which his learned colleagues are 
then obliged to observe and classify as the ‘modern as such’, while he 
himself remains seated calmly in the midst of the tumult. But with 
this kind of ‘culture’, which is in fact only a phlegmatic lack of all feel- 
ing for culture, one cannot overcome enemies, least of all those who, 
like the French, actually possess a real and productive culture, 
regardless of what its value may be, and from whom we have 
hitherto copied everything, though usually with little skill. 

If we had in fact ceased to copy it we would not thereby have 
triumphed over it, but only have liberated ourselves from it: only if 
we had imposed upon the French an original German culture could 
there be any question of a victory of German culture. In the mean- 
time, we should not forget that we are still dependent on Paris in all 
matters of form, just as before — and that we have to go on being 
dependent, for up to now there has been no original German 
culture. 

We all ought to have been aware of this from our own knowledge: 
in addition to which, one of the few who had a right to speak to the 
Germans of it in a tone of reproach has publicly revealed it. ‘We 
Germans are of yesterday’, Goethe once said to Eckermann; ‘it is 
true that we have been soundly cultivating ourselves for a century, 
but another couple of centuries may have to pass before sufficient 
spirit and higher culture has penetrated our countrymen and 
become general for it to be possible to say of them: it is a long time 
since they were barbarians.’* 


“Goethe to Eckermann, on 3 May 1827. 
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If, however, our public and private life so manifestly does not bear 
the stamp of a productive and stylistically secure culture, if our great 
artists, moreover, have admitted and continue to admit this dreadful 
and, for a gifted people, profoundly humiliating fact, how is it poss- 
ible that the greatest self-satisfaction nonetheless continues to reign 
among educated Germans: a self-satisfaction which since the recent 
war has shown itself ready to burst out in cries of jubilation and 
triumph? In any event, there exists a steadfast belief that we are in 
possession of a genuine culture: the enormous incongruity between 
this complacent, indeed exultant belief and an in fact notorious 
cultural deficiency seems to be apparent only to the select few. For 
all those whose views coincide with public opinion have covered 
their eyes and stopped their ears — the incongruity must not be 
admitted to exist. How is this possible? What force is so powerful as 
to dictate such a ‘must not’? What species of man must have come to 
dominate in Germany that such strong and simple feelings can be 
prohibited and expression of them obstructed? I shall call this 
power, this species of man, by its name — it is the cultural 
philistine. 

The word ‘philistine’, as is well known, belongs to the student 
vocabulary, and signifies, in its wider, popular sense, the antithesis 
ofason of the muses, of the artist, of the man of genuine culture. The 
cultural philistine, however — the study of whom, and the hearing of 
whose confessions when he makes them, has now become a dis- 
agreeable duty — distinguishes himself from the general idea of the 
species ‘philistine’ through a superstition: he fancies that he is him- 
self a son of the muses and man of culture; an incomprehensible 
delusion which reveals that he does not even know whata philistine, 
and the antithesis of a philistine, is: so we shall not be surprised to 
find that usually he solemnly denies he is a philistine. With this lack 
of all self-knowledge, he feels firmly convinced that his ‘culture’ is 
the complete expression of true German culture: and since he 
everywhere discovers cultivated people of his own kind, and finds all 
public institutions, schools and cultural and artistic bodies organized 
in accordance with his kind of cultivation and in the service of his 
requirements, he also bears with him everywhere the triumphant 
feeling of being the worthy representative of contemporary German 
culture and frames his demands and pretensions accordingly. If, 
however, true culture must in any event presuppose unity of style, 
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and even an inferior and degenerate culture cannot be thought of as 
failing to exhibit a stylistic unity within which the manifold 
phenomena which characterize it are harmonized, this confusion 
reigning in the deluded mind of the cultural philistine may well 
orginate in ‘the fact that, discovering everywhere identical repro- 
ductions of himself, he infers from this identity of all ‘cultivated’ 
people the existence of a unity of style and thus the existence of a 
German culture. He perceives around him nothing but needs ident- 
ical with and views similar to his own; wherever he goes he is at once 
embraced by a bond of tacit conventions in regard to many things, 
especially in the realms of religion and art: this impressive 
homogeneity, this tutti unisono* which no one commands but which 
is always ready to break forth, seduces him to the belief that a culture 
here holds sway. But systematic and oppressive philistinism does 
not constitute a culture, even an inferior culture, merely because it 
possesses system: it must always be the antithesis of a culture, 
namely a permanently established barbarity. For that uniformity 
which is so striking in the cultivated people of Germany today is a 
unity only through the conscious or unconscious exclusion and 
negation of every artistically productive form and the demand of a 
true style. An unhappy contortion must have taken place in the brain 
of the cultural philistine: he regards as culture precisely that which 
negates culture, and since he is accustomed to proceed with con- 
sistency he finally acquires a coherent collection of such negations, a 
system of un-culture, to which one might even concede a certain 
‘unity of style’ if it made any sense to speak of a barbarism with style. 
If he is allowed to choose between a stylistically agreeable action and 
one of the opposite kind, he invariably elects the latter, and because 
he always does so all his actions bear the same negative stamp. It is 
precisely this negative stamp which enables him to recognize the 
nature of the ‘German culture’ he has patented: whatever does not 
correspond to it he adjudges hostile and inimical to him. In this case 
the cultural philistine does no more than defend himself: he denies, 
secretes, stops his ears, averts his eyes, he isa negative being even in 
his hatred and hostility. The person he hates most of all, however, is 
him who treats him as a philistine and tells him what he is: a hin- 
drance to the strong and creative, a labyrinth for all who doubt and 
80 astray, a swamp to the feet of the weary, a fetter to all who would 
pursue lofty goals, a poisonous mist to new buds, a parching desert 


“tutti unisono: everybody, together 
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to the German spirit seeking and thirsting for new life. For it seeks, 
this German spirit! and you hate it because it seeks and refuses to 
believe you when you say you have already found what it is seeking. 
How is it possible that a type such as the cultural philistine could 
have come into existence and, once extant, could acquire the 
authority of supreme arbiter over all the problems of German cul- 
ture; how is this possible, after there has filed past us a whole line of 
great heroic figures whose every movement, every feature, whose 
questioning voice, whose burning eye, betrayed but one thing: that 
they were seekers, and that what they were seeking with such per- 
severence was precisely that which the cultural philistine fancied he 
already possessed: a genuine, original German culture. Is there a 
ground, they seemed to ask, so pure, so untouched, of such virginal 
holiness, that the German spirit may raise its house upon this 
ground and upon no other? Questioning thus, they made their way 
through the wilderness and thorns of wretched and meagre ages, 
and as seekers they passed from our sight: so that one of them, 
speaking for all, could say in his old age; ‘I have toiled for half a cen- 
tury and allowed myself no rest, but have continually striven and 
sought and worked as well and as hard as I could.’* 

But what view does our philistine culture take of these seekers? It 
assumes them to be finders, not seekers, and seems to forget that it 
was as seekers that they regarded themselves. ‘We have our culture, 
do we not?’ they say, ‘for we have our classics, do we not? Not only 
have the foundations been laid, but the building itself stands already 
upon them- we ourselves are this building.’ And the philistine raises 
his hand to his own brow. 

Thus to misjudge our classics, however, and in thinking to honour 
them thus to damn them, it is necessary not to know them: and this is 
indeed the universal fact. For ctherwise it would be known that there 
is only one way of honouring them, and that is to go on seeking in 
their spirit and with their courage, and not to grow weary of doing 
so. On the other hand, to affix to them the suspect word ‘classic’ and 
from time to time to ‘edify’ oneself with their works is to resign one- 
self to those feeble and egoistic sensations promised by our concert 
halls and theatres to anyone who can pay for them; the same applies 
to the erection of statues of them and the naming of festivals and 
societies after them — all these things are merely cash payments by 
means of which the cultural philistine settles accounts with them so 


*Goethe to Eckermann, 14 March 1830. 
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as not to have to follow after them and to go on seeking. For ‘All seek- 
ing is at an end’ is the motto of the philistines. 

There was a time when this motto was to some extent sensible: the 
time when, during the first decade of the present century, so much 
confused seeking, experimenting, wrecking, promising, surmising, 
hoping was going on in Germany that the spiritual middle class was 
right to fear for its own safety. At that time it was right to reject with a 
shrug of the shoulders the brew of fantastic and language-twisting 
philosophies and tendentious historiographies, a carnival of all the 
gods and myths, which the Romantics had mixed together, and to 
reject too the current poetic fashions and follies dreamed up in a 
state of intoxication — right, that is, because the philistine does not 
have the right even to a debauch. With the craftiness pertaining to 
baser natures, however, he took the opportunity thus afforded to 
cast suspicion on seeking as such and to promote a comfortable con- 
sciousness of having already found. His eyes were opened to the joys 
of philistinism: he saved himself from all the wild experimentation 
going on by a flight into the idyllic, and to the restlessly creative drive 
of the artist he opposed a certain easy complacency, a self- 
contentment in one’s own limitations, one’s own placidity, even in 
one’s Own narrow-mindedness. His attenuated finger pointed, 
without any false modesty, to the hidden and secret corners of his 
life, to the many moving and naive pleasures which sprang up like 
blushing flowers in the most wretched depths of the uncultivated 
existence and as it were mire of the philistine world. 

There were a number of representational talents who, with a 
gentle brush, depicted the happiness, the cosiness, the prosaicness, 
the bucolic health, the ease and contentment to be found in the nur- 
sery, the scholar’s study and the farmhouse. With such picture- 
books of reality in their hands, these self-satisfied people then 
sought to come to terms once and for all with the classics they found 
so unsettling and with the demand for further seeking which pro- 
ceeded from them; they devised the concept of the epigone-age with 
the object of obtaining peace and quiet and so as to meet every 
uncomfortable innovation with the condemnatory verdict ‘epigone- 
work’. It was these same self-contented people who, with the same 
end in view of guaranteeing their own peace, took charge of history 
and sought to transform every science which might be expected to 
disturb their complacency into an historical discipline, especially so 
in the case of philosophy and classical philology. Through historical 
awareness they saved themselves from enthusiasm — for history was 
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no longer supposed to engender enthusiasm, even though Goethe 
might think it did: stupefaction is now the goal of these unphilo- 
sophical admirers of nil admirari* when they seek to understand 
everything historically. While professing to hate fanaticism and 
intolerance in any form, what they really hated was the dominating 
genius and the tyranny of the real demands of culture; and that is 
why they employed all their powers in paralyzing, stupefying or dis- 
rupting all those quarters where fresh and powerful movements 
might be expected to appear. A philosophy which chastely con- 
cealed behind arabesque flourishes the philistine confession of its 
author invented in addition a formula for the apotheosis of the com- 
monplace: it spoke of the rationality of the real, and thus ingratiated 
itself with the cultural philistine, who also loves arabesque flourishes 
but above all conceives himself alone to be real and treats his reality 
as the standard of reason in the world. He now permitted everyone, 
himself included, to reflect, to research, to aestheticize, above all to 
compose poetry and music, to paint pictures, even to create entire 
philosophies: the sole proviso was that everything must remain as it 
was before, that nothing should at any price undermine the 
‘rational’ and the ‘real’, that is to say, the philistine. The latter, to be 
sure, is very partial to abandoning himself from time to time to the 
pleasant and daring extravagances of art and sceptical his- 
toriography and knows how to appreciate the charm of such forms 
of entertainment and distraction; but he sternly segregates the 
‘serious things of life’ — that is to say profession, business, wife and 
child — from its pleasures: and to the latter belongs more or less 
everything that has anything to do with culture. Therefore woe to an 
art that starts to take itself seriously and makes demands that touch 
upon his livelihood, his business and his habits, in short, his philis- 
tine ‘serious things of life’ — he averts his eyes from such an art as 
though from something indecent, and with the air of a duenna he 
warns every defenceless virtue not to look. 

Being so fond of dissuading, he is grateful to the artist who pays 
heed to him and lets himself be dissuaded; he gives him to under- 
stand that henceforth no sublime masterpieces are to be demanded 
of him, but only two much easier things: either imitation of actuality 
to the point of mimicry in idylls or gently humorous satires, or free 
copies of the most familiar and famous of the classics, though incor- 
porating timid concessions to the taste of the time. For when he 


*nil admiran: to wonder at nothing 
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values only the imitations of an epigone or the icon-like portraiture 
of the present, he knows that the latter will glorify him and augment 
general contentment with ‘actuality’, while the former, as well as 
being quite harmless, will even enhance his reputation as a judge of 
classical taste — for he has, as aforesaid, come to terms once and for 
all with the classics themselves. Finally, he invents for his habits, 
modes of thinking, likes and dislikes, the general formula ‘healthi- 
ness’, and dismisses every uncomfortable disturber of the peace as 
being sick and neurotic. Thus David Strauss, a true satisfait with the 
state of our culture and a typical philistine, once spoke character- 
istically of ‘Arthur Schopenhauer’s ingenious but in many ways 
unhealthy and unprofitable philosophizing’. For it is a cruel fact that 
‘the spirit’ is accustomed most often to descend upon the ‘unhealthy 
and unprofitable’, and on those occasions when he is honest with 
himself even the philistine is aware that the philosophies his kind 
produce and bring to market are in many ways spiritless, though 
they are of course extremely healthy and profitable. 

For now and then the philistines, when they are alone by them- 
selves, take wine together and recall, in honest, naive and loquacious 
fashion, the great deeds of the war; on these occasions many things 
come to light that are otherwise anxiously concealed, and some- 
times one of them even lets out the fundamental secrets of the entire 
brotherhood. Such a thing occurred very recently in the case of a 
celebrated aesthetician of the Hegelian school of reasoning. The 
provocation was, to be sure, sufficiently unusual: a circle of philis- 
tines was celebrating the memory of a true and genuine non- 
philistine, and one moreover who in the strictest sense of the word 
perished by the philistines: the memory of the glorious Hölderlin; 
and the well-known aesthetician thus had a right on this occasion to 
speak of tragic souls which perish through contact with ‘reality’ — the 
word reality here understood in the sense, already alluded to, of 
philistine rationality. But ‘reality’ is now something different from 
what it was in Hélderlin’s day, and it may well be asked whether he 
would have been able to find his way in the present great age. ‘I do 
not know’, said Friedrich Vischer, ‘whether his gentle soul could 
have endured all the harshness involved in any war or all the rotten- 
ness we have seen advancing since the war in every sphere of life. 
Perhaps he would again have sunk back into despair. He was one of 
the unarmed souls, he was the Werther of Greece, a lover without 
hope; his was a life full of gentleness and desire, but there was also 
strength and substance in his will, and greatness, richness and life in 
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his style, which now and then reminds us of Aeschylus. Only his 
spirit had too little of hardness in it; he lacked the weapon of 
humour; he could not admit that one can be a philistine without being a bar- 
barian. Tt is this last confession, and not the sugary condolences of 
the after-dinner speaker, that concerns us. Yes, one admits to beinga 
philistine — but a barbarian! Not at any price. Poor Hélderlin was, 
alas, incapable of drawing such fine distinctions. If, to be sure, one 
understands by the word barbarian the opposite of civilization, or 
even equates it with such things as piracy and cannibalism, then the 
distinction is justified; but what the aesthetician is plainly trying to 
say is that one can be a philistine and at the same time a man of cul- 
ture — this is the joke that poor Hölderlin had not the humour to see 
and the lack of which destroyed him. 

On this occasion a second admission escaped the speaker: ‘It is 
not always strength of will, but weakness, which enables us to tran- 
scend that longing for the beautiful experienced so profoundly ‘by 
tragic souls’ — that, or something like it, was the confession, deposed 
in the name of the assembled ‘we’, that is to say the ‘transcenders’, 
the ‘transcenders through weakness’! Let us be content with these 
admissions! For we now know two things, and from the mouth of an 
initiate: first, that this ‘we’ has really got free of the desire for beauty, 
has indeed actually transcended it; and, secondly, that this was 
accomplished through weakness! In less indiscrete moments this 
weakness had been called by a fairer name: it was the celebrated 
‘healthiness’ of the cultural philistines. After this latest information, 
however, it might be advisable henceforth to refer to them, notas the 
‘healthy’, but as the weaklings or, more strongly, as the weak. If only 
these weak were not in possession of the power! What can it matter to 
them what they are called! For they are the masters, and he is no 
genuine master who cannot endure a mocking nickname. Indeed, 
provided one possesses the power, one is even free to mock at one- 
self. It does not really matter then whether one exposes oneself to 
attack: for what does the purple, the mantle of triumph, not protect! 
The strength of the cultural philistine comes to light when he admits 
his weakness: and the more often and more cynically he admits it, 
the more clearly he betrays his feelings of self-importance and 
superiority. This is the age of cynical philistine confessions. As Friedrich 
Vischer made aural confession, so David Strauss has confessed with 
a book: that aural confession was cynical, and so is this book of 
confessions. 
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David Strauss makes a twofold confession regarding philistine cul- 
ture: confession by word and confession by deed — the word of the con- 
fessor and the deed of the writer. His book entitled The Old Faith and the 
New is, with regard to its content and with regard to its quality as a 
book and the production of a writer, an uninterrupted confession; 
and that he should permit himself to make public confession as to 
his beliefs at all already constitutes a confession.* — It may be that 
everyone over forty has the right to compile an autobiography, for 
even the humblest of us may have experienced and seen from closer 
quarters things which the thinker may find worth noticing. But to 
depose a confession of one’s beliefs must be considered incom- 
parably more presumptuous, since it presupposes that the writer 
accords value, not merely to what he has experienced or discovered 
or seen during his life, but even to what he has believed. Now, the 
last thing the real thinker will wish to know is what kind of beliefs are 
agreeable to such natures as Strauss or what it is they ‘have half 
dreamily cobbled together’ (p. 10) in regard to things of which only 
he who knows them at first hand has a right to speak. Who could 
need the confessions of belief of a Ranke or a Mommsen, even 
though they are scholars and historians of an order quite different 
from David Strauss? As soon as they sought to interest us in their 
beliefs rather than in their knowledge they would be overstepping 
their bounds in a very annoying fashion. But this is what Strauss 
does when he tells us of his beliefs. No one wishes to know anything 
about them, except perhaps certain narrow-minded opponents of 
the Straussian dogmas who feel that there must lie behind them a 
system of truly diabolical principles and would no doubt want 
Strauss to compromise his learned utterances by betraying this 
diabolical background. Perhaps these uncouth fellows have even 
benefited from Strauss’s latest book; the rest of us, however, who 
have had no reason to suspect the existence of such a diabolical 
background, have done no such thing — we would, indeed, have 
been grateful if wehad found a little diabolism in these pages. For the 
voice of Strauss speaking of his new faith is certainly not the voice of 
an evil spirit: it is not the voice of a spirit at all, let alone that of an 
actual genius. It is the voice of those people whom Strauss 
introduces to us as his ‘we’ — they are, he says, ‘scholars and artists, 
“Surauss’s Der alte und neue Glaube was published in 1872. Nietzsche’s page references 
P e the original edition. An English translation by Mathilde Blind appeared in 
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office workers and soldiers, tradesman and landed proprietors, in 
their thousands and by no means the worst in the land’ — and who, 
when they tell us of their beliefs, bore us even more than when they 
tell us of their dreams. When they choose to break their silence and 
noise their confessions, the volume of their unisono must not be 
allowed to deceive us as to the poverty and vulgarity of the tune they 
sing. How can the knowledge that a belief is shared by many make us 
more favourably disposed towards it when we also know that if any 
one of the many ventured to tell us of it we should not let him finish 
but interrupt him with a yawn? If you have such a belief, we should 
have to tell him, for God’s sake keep quiet about it. It may be that in 
earlier years a few simple people sought a thinker in David Strauss: 
now they have discovered him to be a believer and are disappointed. 
If he had stayed silent* he would have remained a philosopher, at 
least so far as these people are concerned: now he is a philosopher to 
no one. But he no longer desires the honour of being a thinker; he 
wants only to be a new believer, and is proud of his ‘new faith’. Con- 
fessing it in writing, he thinks he is inscribing the catechism ‘of mod- 
ern ideas’ and constructing the broad ‘universal highway of the 
future’. In fact, our philistine no longer hesitates to say anything, but 
has grown self-assured to the point of cynicism. There was a time — a 
very distant time, to be sure — when the philistine was tolerated as 
something that said nothing and of which nothing was said: there 
was another time when one flattered his oddities, found him amus- 
ing and talked about him. This attention gradually turned him into a 
coxcomb and he began to take an inordinate pride in his oddities 
and ingenuous queer-headedness: now he himself talks, often in the 
manner of Riehl’s music for the home. ‘But what is this I see! Is it 
phantom or reality? How long and broad my poodle grows!’t For 
now he is already trundling like a hippopotamus along the ‘universal 
highway of the future’ and his growling and barking has changed 
into the proud accents of the founder of a religion. Are you perhaps 
thinking, Master, of founding the religion of the future? ‘It seems to 
me that the time has not yet come. It does not even occur to me to 
want to destroy any existing church’ (p. 8).— But why not, Master? All 
that matters is that one is able to. Besides, to speak frankly, you your- 
self believe you are able to: you have only to look at the last page of 
your book. There you say that your new highway ‘is the sole uni- 


*Gf he had stayed silent’: Nietzsche’s German version of the Latin ‘si tacuisses, 
philosophus mansisses’ 
tFrom Goethe’s Faust, Part I Scene 3. 
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versal highway of the future, which needs only to be gradually com- 
pleted and above all more travelled along for it to become pleasant 
and comfortable’. Therefore deny it no longer: the founder of a 
religion has been unmasked, the new, pleasant and comfortable 
road to the Straussian paradise has been constructed. All you are not 
yet content with, you modest man, is the carriage in which you wish 
to drive us; you tell us in your closing words: ‘that the carriage to 
which my valued readers have had to entrust themselves with me 
meets every requirement I would not venture to assert’ (p. 367): ‘we 
have been much buffeted about’. Ah ha! you are fishing for compli- 
ments, you coquettish religion-founder! We, however, would prefer 
to tell you the truth. If your reader prescribes himself the 368 pages 
of your religious catechism at the rate of one page every day of the 
year — if, that is to say, he takes it in the smallest possible doses — we 
believe that at the end of it he will feel unwell: out of vexation that it 
has failed to produce any effect. Gulped down in mouthfuls, 
however, as much as possible at once according to the prescription 
for all timely books, the draught can do no harm: far from feeling 
vexed and unwell, the drinker will be in a merry and happy mood, 
just as though nothing has happened, no religion had been de- 
stroyed, no universal highway constructed, no confession made ~ 
and that is what I call an effect! Physician and medicaments and 
sickness all forgotten! And the joyful laughter! The continual incite- 
ment to laughter! You are to be envied, dear sir, for you have founded 
the most agreeable religion in the world: a religion whose founder is 
continually honoured by being laughed at. 


4 


The philistine as the founder of the religion of the future — that is the 
new faith in its most impressive shape; the philistine become a 
visionary — that is the unheard-of phenomenon that distinguishes 
Germany today. Let us, however, preserve for the moment a degree 
of caution in regard to this visionary enthusiasm: has David Strauss 
himself not urged such caution upon us, in the following passage (p. 
80), in which, to be sure, we are supposed to recognize in the first 
instance not Strauss but the founder of Christianity: ‘We know there 
have been noble, gifted visionaries, a visionary can arouse and exalt 
us, and can produce a very lasting effect historically; but let us not 
choose him as our life-guide. He will lead us astray if we do not sub- 
ject his influence to the control of reason.’ We know even more, 
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indeed: there have also been ungifted visionaries, visionaries who do 
not arouse and fire us and yet intend to produce a very lasting effect 
historically as life-guides and to dominate the future: how much 
more is it incumbent upon us to subject their visionary enthusiasm 
to the control of reason. Lichtenberg even says: ‘There are enthusi- 
astic visionaries devoid of ability, and these are truly dangerous 
people.’ For the present, and in aid of this control by reason, we 
would like an honest answer to three questions. First: how does the 
new believer imagine his Heaven? Secondly: how far does the 
courage bestowed on him by the new faith extend? And thirdly: how 
does he write his books? Strauss the confessor shall answer the first 
and second questions for us, Strauss the writer the third. 

The Heaven of the new believer will naturally have to be a Heaven 
on earth: for the Christian ‘prospect of an immortal Heavenly life’ 
has, together with the other consolations of Christianity, ‘irrevocably 
fallen away’ for him who has ‘even one foor in the Straussian camp 
(p. 364). There is some significance in how a religion elects to depict 
its Heaven: and if it be true that Christianity knows no other 
Heavenly occupation than music-making and singing, then the 
Straussian philistine cannot very well be expected to look forward to 
it. The confessional book does, however, contain one paradisial 
page, page 294: unroll this parchment first of all, most fortunate 
philistine! All Heaven will there climb down to you. ‘We shall give 
only an indication’, Strauss says, ‘of what we do, of what we have 
done these many years. Besides our profession — for we belong to the 
most varied professions, we are by no means only scholars or artists 
but also office workers and soldiers, tradesmen and landed pro- 
prietors, and, to say it again, there are not a few of us but many thou- 
sands and not the worst in any country — besides our profession, I 
say, we try to keep our minds as open as possible to all the higher 
interests of mankind: during recent years we have participated in the 
liveliest way in the great national war and the construction of the 
German state, and we feel ourselves profoundly uplifted by this 
turn, as glorious as it was unexpected, in the history of our much- 
tried nation. We assist our understanding of these things through 
historical studies, which have now been made easy even for the 
unlearned by a series of attractive and popularly written historical 
works; at the same time, we seek to broaden our knowledge of 
nature, for which there is likewise no lack of aids accessible to the 
common understanding; and lastly, we find in the writings of our 
great poets, in performances of the works of our great composers, a 
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stimulus for the spirit and the heart, for the imagination and the 
sense of humour, that leaves nothing to be desired. Thus we live and 
go our way rejoicing.’ 

This is our man, cries the philistine who reads this: for that is how 
we live, how we live every day!* And what a nice turn of phrase he 
has to describe things! When, for example, he refers to historical 
studies by means of which we assist our understanding of the politi- 
cal situation, what can he be referring to but newspaper-reading, 
and when he speaks of our lively participation in the construction of 
the German state, what can he mean but our daily visits to the public 
house? and is a stroll through the zoo not what is meant by ‘aids 
accessible to the common understanding’ through which we 
broaden our knowledge of nature? And finally — the theatres and 
concerts from which we take home ‘stimuli for the imagination and 
sense of humour’ which ‘leave nothing to be desired’ — how wittily he 
dignifies these dubious activities! This is our man: for his Heaven is 
our Heaven! 

Thus the philistine cries and rejoices: and if we are not as con- 
tented as he is, the reason is that we wanted to know more. Scaliger 
asked: ‘What is it to us whether Montaigne drank red wine or white!’ 
But in this more important case how much we should treasure such 
detailed information! If only we could know how many pipes the 
philistine must smoke each day according to the dictates of the new 
faith, and whether he prefers the Spener or the National-Zeitung 
when he is drinking his coffee. Our thirst for knowledge is not satis- 
fied! On only one point do we receive something of what we desire, 
but this, happily, concerns the philistine’s Heaven of Heavens: the 
private little aesthetic closets consecrated to the great poets and com- 
posers in which the philistine not merely ‘edifies’ himself but in 
which, according to his confession, ‘all his blemishes are effaced and 
washed away’ (p. 363); so that we appear to have to envisage these 
closets as kinds of little bathrooms. ‘But that is only for fleeting 
moments, it happens only in the realm of the imagination and is 
valid only therein; as soon as we return to rude reality and the daily 
round, the old cares descend upon us again from all sides’ — thus 
sighs our teacher, Strauss. Yet if we employ the fleeting moments for 
which we are allowed to linger in those little closets, there will be just 
enough time to view from all sides a picture of the ideal philistine, 
that is to say the philistine from whom all blemishes have been washed away 


` 


and who is now the philistine type in all its purity. What here pre- 


*This phrase is from a German students’ song. 
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sents itself is, in all seriousness, instructive: let no one who has fallen 
victim to the confessional book let it go without having read the 
excursus ‘on our great poets’ or that ‘on our great composers’. Here 
there extends the rainbow of the new guild, and he who cannot take 
joy in it ‘is beyond all help’, is, as Strauss says on another occasion 
but could also say here, ‘not yet ripe for our viewpoint’. For we are, 
remember, in the Heaven of Heavens. The enthusiastic peripatetic 
sets about leading us around, and apologizes if, carried away by the 
pleasure he takes in all these wonderful things, he talks a little too 
much. ‘If I perchance grow more loquacious than is thought 
appropriate to the occasion’, he tells us, ‘I ask the reader’s 
indulgence: out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh. Let 
him be assured, however, that what he is now going to read is not 
drawn from earlier writings and inserted here, but written for the 
present purpose and the present place’ (p. 296). This confession 
momentarily staggers us. Of what interest can it be to us whether or 
not these charming little chapters are newly written! If only it were a 
matter of writing! Between ourselves, I wish they had been written 25 
years ago: for then I would know why the ideas in them seem to me 
so pallid and why the odour of mouldering antiques adheres to 
them. But that something written in 1872 should smell mouldy in 
1872 arouses my suspicions. Suppose someone fell asleep while 
reading these chapters and imbibing their odour — what would he be 
likely to dream about? A friend of mine gave me the answer, for it 
happened to him. He dreamed of a waxworks show: the classic 
authors stood there, delicately imitated in wax and gems. They 
moved their arms and eyes and a screw inside them squeaked as they 
did so. He then saw something uncanny, a formless figure draped in 
ribbons and gilt paper with a label hanging from its mouth and 
‘Lessing’ written on it; my friend said he stepped closer and learned 
the worst: it was the Homeric chimera, Strauss in front, Gervinus 
behind, in the middle chimera — in summa, Lessing. This discovery 
wrung from him a scream of fear, he awoke and read no further. 
Why, Master, did you ever write such mouldy little chapters! 

We do, to be sure, learn a few novelties from them: for example, 
that Gervinus has taught us how and why Goethe possessed no talent 
for the drama, that in the second part of Faust he has produced only a 
schematic allegory; that Wallenstein is a Macbeth who is at the same 
time Hamlet;* that the Straussian reader plucks out the stories from 
the Wanderjahre in the way illbred children pluck the almonds and 


“In Schiller’s three-part drama Wallenstein. 
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raisins out of a tough cake;* that without thrills and extreme situ- 
ations nothing on the stage can make any real effect; and that Schiller 
emerged from Kant as from a hydropathic establishment. All this is 
certainly new and striking, even if it does not strike us very pleasantly; 
and, as surely as it is new, Just as surely it will never grow old, for it 
was never young: it came into the world already old. What ideas the 
new-style blessed come across in their aesthetic Heaven! And why 
have they not forgotten at any rate some of them, especially when 
they are as unaesthetic and earthly-ephemeral and bear the stamp of 
stupidity as visibly as, for example, some of the opinions of 
Gervinus! But it almost seems as though the modest greatness of a 
Strauss and the immodest minimality of a Gervinus can get on 
together only too well: and so hail to all these blessed ones, and hail 
to us unblessed ones as well, if this undoubted Judge of art goes on 
teaching his acquired enthusiasm and his coach-horse gallop, of 
which honest Grillparzer has spoken with all due clarity, and all 
Heaven resounds with the hoofbeats of this galloping enthusiasm! 
Things would at least be a bit livelier than they are at present, when 
the creeping carpet-slippered enthusiasm of our heavenly leader 
and the lukewarm eloquence of his mouth in the long run only 
weary and disgust us. I would like to know how a Hallelujah would 
sound in the mouth of Strauss: I imagine one would have to listen 
very closely or it would sound like a polite apology or a whispered 
compliment. I can relate an instructive and appalling example of 
this. Strauss took grave exception to references by one of his op- 
ponents to his bowing and scraping before Lessing- the unfortunate 
man had misunderstood him ~; Strauss, to be sure, asserted that the 
man must be a numbskull not to recognize that the simple words he 
had used of Lessing in section 90+ had come straight from the 
warmth of his heart. N ow, I have no doubtatall as to the existence of 
this warmth; on the contrary, I have always felt that this warmth of 
approval of Lessing on the part of Strauss had something suspect 
aboutit; I find the same suspect approval of Lessing raised to steam- 
heat in Gervinus; indeed, none of the great German writers is in 
general so popular with the little German writers as Lessing is; and 
yet they deserve no thanks for it: for what is it in Lessing that really 
wins their approval? First, his universality: he is a critic and a poet, 
an archaeologist and a philosopher, a theorist of drama and a 


*Goethe’s novel Wilhelm Meisters Wandenahre (1821-9), which contains inset stories, 
t'section 90’ refers to The Old Faith and the New. 
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theologian. Then, ‘this unity of the writer and the man, of the head 
and the heart’. The latter quality distinguishes every great writer, and 
sometimes even the little writer, for a narrow mind gets on 
fabulously well with a narrow heart. And the former quality, univer- 
sality, is in itself no distinction at all, especially as in Lessing’s case it 
was a mere necessity. What is, rather, to be marvelled at in these 
Lessing enthusiasts is precisely that they fail to notice this consuming 
necessity which pursued Lessing throughout his life and forced 
upon him his ‘universality’; that they fail to realize that such a man is 
consumed too quickly, like a flame, and are not indignant that this 
tender, ardent being was darkened, tormented and suffocated by the 
vulgar narrowness and poverty of his whole environment, and 
especially that of his learned contemporaries; that they fail to 
understand, indeed, that this admired universality is something that 
ought to evoke, not admiration, but a profound feeling of pity. 
‘Commiserate with the extraordinary man’, Goethe cries to us, ‘that 
he lived in so miserable an age he had constantly to exert himself 
polemically.’* How, my dear philistines, can you think of Lessing 
without a feeling of shame: he who perished of your stupidity, in 
conflict with your ludicrous totems and idols, through the wretched 
state of your theatres, your scholars, your theologians, without even 
once being able to venture that eternal flight for which he had come 
into the world. And what do you feel when you remember 
Winckelmann, who, to free his sight of your grotesque absurdities, 
went begging for help to the Jesuits and whose shameful conversion 
dishonours not him but you? Do you even dare to speak the name of 
Schiller and not blush? Look at this picture! The flashing eyes that 
gaze contemptuously out over your heads, the deathly flushed 
cheeks — do these say nothing to you? Here was a glorious, divine toy 
which you broke. And if this curtailed and mortally harassed life had 
been deprived of Goethe’s friendship it would have been your part 
to extinguish it even sooner! None of your great geniuses has ever 
received any assistance from you, and do you now want to make it a 
dogma that none ever shall receive any? To each of them you were 
that ‘resistance of the obtuse world’ which Goethe names in his 
epilogue to Schiller’s Glocke; to each of them you showed annoyance 
and lack of understanding, or envious narrow-mindedness, or 
malice and egoism: it was in spite of you they created their works, 
against you they directed their attacks, and it was thanks to you they 


*Goethe to Eckermann, 7 February 1827. 
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sank down too soon, their work unfinished, broken or deadened by 
the struggle. And are you now to be permitted, tamquam re bene gesta,* 
to praise such men! and to do so in words which reveal unmistakably 
whom it is you have in mind when you utter such praise, which then 
‘gushes so warmly from the heart’ that one would have to be blind 
not to see towards whom your obeisances are really directed. Even in 
his day, Goethe felt impelled to exclaim: ‘Truly, we are in need of a 
Lessing!’ and woe to all vain teachers and to the whole aesthetic 
heavenly kingdom if the young tiger, his restless energy visible in 
swelling muscles and the glance of his eye, should ever set out in 
search of prey! 


5 


How wise my friend was that, enlightened by this chimerical figure 
as to the nature of the Straussian Lessing and of Strauss himself, he 
forbore to read further. We read further, however, and went on to 
beg entry into the musical sanctum of the new faith. The Master 
opened the door, attended at our side, explained, named names —at 
last we stopped mistrustfully and looked at him: were we not 
experiencing the same thing as happened to our poor friend in his 
dream? So long as he was speaking of them, the composers of whom 
Strauss spoke seemed to us to be wrongly named, and we felt he 
must be referring to someone else, if not to mere teasing phantoms. 
When, for example, he takes, with the same warmth as had made us 
suspicious when he praised Lessing, the name of Haydn into his 
mouth and gives himself out for an epopt and priest of a Haydnesque 
mystery cult, while at the same time (p. 362) comparing Haydn with 
‘honest soup’ and Beethoven with ‘confectionary’ (in reference to the 
quartets, of all things), we are certain of only one thing: his 
confectionary-Beethoven is not our Beethoven, and his soup-Haydn 
is not our Haydn. The Master finds, moreover, that our orchestras 
are too good to perform his Haydn and believes that this music is 
suited only to the most modestly competent dilettanti — again a proof 
that he is referring to a different artist and to different works of art 
(perhaps to Riehl’s music for the home). 

But who could this Straussian confectionary-Beethoven be? He is 
supposed to have written nine symphonies, of which the ‘Pastoral’ is 
‘the least inspired’; we discover that at every third of them he is 


“tamquam re bene gesta: as if the thing were done well 
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impelled ‘to kick over the traces and go off on an adventure’, which 
almost suggests to us a cross-bred creature, half horse, half knight 
errant. In regard to a certain ‘Eroica’ it is seriously stated of this cen- 
taur that he has failed to make it clear ‘whether what is going on is a 
conflict on the battlefield or in the depths of the human heart’. In the 
‘Pastoral’ there is an ‘excellent storm’ which is, however, far too good 
to interrupt a mere peasants’ dance; and it is through this ‘capricious 
continual association’ of the music with its ‘trivial underlying oc- 
casion’, as Strauss so neatly and correctly calls it, that this symphony 
is ‘the least inspired’ — an even harsher word seems to have hovered 
in the mind of our classical Master but, as he tells us, he preferred to 
express himself here ‘with befitting modesty’. But no, here he is for 
once in the wrong, here he really is too modest. For who else is to 
instruct us about the confectionary-Beethoven if not Strauss himself, 
the only one who seems to know him? There immediately follows, 
moreover, the enunciation of a firm and befittingly immodest judg- 
ment, this time on the Ninth Symphony: this work, it seems, may be 
loved only by those to whom ‘the baroque counts as a mark of genius 
and the formless as the sublime’ (p. 359). It is true that so stern a 
critic as Gervinus gave it a welcome, namely as a confirmation of one 
of his own dogmas: he, Strauss, is however very far from seeking the 
merits of his Beethoven in such ‘problematic productions’. ‘It is a 
pity’, sighs our Master sadly, ‘that our enjoyment of Beethoven and 
the admiration we gladly accord him must be diminished by reser- 
vations of this kind.’ For our Master is a favourite of the muses, and 
they have told him that they went only a stretch of the way with 
Beethoven and that he thereafter again lost sight of them. ‘This is a 
defect’, he cries, ‘but can one believe that it also appears as a merit?” 
‘He who trundles along the musical idea with toil and out of breath 
will appear to be the stronger and to move what is heavier’ (pp. 355- 
6). This is a confession, and in regard not only to Beethoven but to 
the ‘classic prose-writer’ himself: the muses never let go of him, the 
celebrated author: from the lightest play of wit — Straussian wit, that 
is — to the heights of seriousness — Straussian seriousness, that is — 
they stay imperturbably at his side. He, the classic artist in writing, 
carries his burden with playful ease, while Beethoven trundles his 
along out of breath. He seems to dally with his load: there is a merit; 
but can one believe that it might appear as a defect? — But at the most 
only to those to whom the baroque counts as a mark of genius and 
the formless as the sublime — is that not so, you dallying favourite of 
the muses? 
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We begrudge no one the edification he acquires for himself in the 
silence of his room or in the new heavenly kingdom arranged for the 
purpose; but of all possible forms of edification the Straussian is one 
of the strangest; for he edifies himself at a little sacrificial fire into 
which he casually casts the sublimest works of the German nation in 
order to perfume his idols with the smoke they produce. Let us 
imagine for a moment that the ‘Eroica’, the ‘Pastoral’ and the Ninth 
had chanced to get into the hands of our priest of the muses and that 
it had then depended upon him to keep Beethoven’s image spotless 
through the removal of such ‘problematical productions’ — who can 
doubt that he would have burned them? And that is how the 
Strausses of our day in fact proceed: they want to know of an artist 
only that by which he is suited for their domestic service, and can see 
no alternative but using him as perfume or burning him. This, of 
course, they should be at liberty to do: the only strange thing about it 
is that public opinion in aesthetic matters is so insipid, uncertain and 
easily misled that it beholds such an exhibition of the sorriest philis- 
tinism without protest, that it lacks, indeed, any feeling for the comi- 
cality of a scene in which an unaesthetic magistrate sits in judgment 
on Beethoven. And as for Mozart, there ought truly to apply to him 
what Aristotle said of Plato: ‘the bad man is not permitted even to 
praise him’. Here, however, all shame has been lost, on the part of 
the public as much as on that of the Master; not only is he permitted 
to cross himself before the greatest and purest products of the German 
genius as though he had beheld something godless and indecent, 
but his candid confessions of sins are received with delight, 
especially as he confesses not sins he himself has committed, but 
those supposedly committed by our great spirits. ‘Ah, if only our 
Master really was always right!’ his admiring readers sometimes 
think in an access of doubt; he himself, however, stands there, smiling 
and certain, perorating, damning and blessing, doffing his hat to 
himself, and capable at any moment of saying what the duchess 
Delaforte said to Madame de Staél: ‘I have to admit, my dear friend, 
that I know of nobody who is always right except me.’ 


6 


To the worm a corpse is a pleasant thought, and to everything living 
a worm is a dreadful one. The worm’s idea of Heaven is a fat carcass, 
the philosophy professor’s is grubbing about in the entrails of 
Schopenhauer, and as long as there are rats there will also be a rat 
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Heaven. This provides the answer to our first question: how does the 
new believer imagine his Heaven? The Straussian philistine lodges 
in the works of our great poets and composers like a worm which 
lives by destroying, admires by consuming, reveres by digesting. 
Now we come to our second question: how far does the courage 
bestowed on him by the new faith extend? This too would already 
have been answered if courage were identical with immodesty: for in 
that case Strauss would possess the courage of a Mameluke — for that 
befitting modesty of which he speaks in the passage on Beethoven 
Just alluded to is only a stylistic device, not a moral position. Strauss 
has sufficient of that impudence to which every victorious hero feels 
himself entitled; every flower that blooms belongs to him, the victor, 
alone, and he lauds the sun for illuminating his window. Even the 
ancient, venerable universe does not remain untouched by his com- 
mendations, as though they alone could consecrate it and it must 
henceforth revolve only about the central monad, Strauss. The 
universe, he informs us, is a machine with iron wheels and cogs and 
heavy pistons and rams, ‘but merciless cogs are not all that move 
within it, there also flows a soothing oil’ (p. 365). The universe will 
not be precisely grateful to our image-mad Master that he can find 
no better metaphor with which to commend it, if indeed it takes any 
pleasure at all in being commended by Strauss. What is this oil called 
which trickles down on to the pistons and rams? And of what con- 
solation could it be to the worker within this machine to know that 
this oil is being poured on to him while the machine continues to 
hold him in its grip? Let us say simply that the metaphor is an unfor- 
tunate one and turn our attention to another procedure through 
which Strauss seeks to convey how he really feels towards the 
universe and in the course of which there hovers upon his lips the 
question Gretchen kept asking: ‘He loves me — he loves me not — he 
loves me?’* If while he is doing this Strauss does not pluck the petals 
from a flower or count the buttons on a coat, what he does do is no 
less harmless, though it perhaps requires a little more courage. 
Strauss wants to see whether or not his feeling for the ‘cosmos’ has 
become paralysed and dead, and he jabs himself: for he knows that 
one can jab one’s arm with a needle quite painlessly so long as the 
arm is paralysed and dead. In reality, to be sure, he does not jab him- 
self, he chooses an even more violent procedure, which he describes 
thus: ‘We open Schopenhauer, who loses no opportunity of striking 


*In Goethe’s Faust, Part I Scene 12. 
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our idea in the face’ (p. 143). But since it is not an idea, even the 
fairest Straussian idea of the universe, that has a face, but he who has 
the idea, the procedure here described consists of the following 
individual acts: Strauss opens Schopenhauer, whereupon 
Schopenhauer takes the opportunity to strike Strauss in the face. 
Strauss now ‘reacts’, and does so ‘religiously’, that is to say he strikes 
back at Schopenhauer, berates him, speaks of absurdities, blas- 
phemies, infamies, even asserts that Schopenhauer was out of his 
mind. The outcome of this cudgelling: ‘we demand for our universe 
the same piety as the devout of the old stamp do for their God’ — 
more briefly: ‘he loves me!’ He makes things hard for himself, our 
favourite of the muses, but he is as brave as a Mameluke and fears 
neither the Devil nor Schopenhauer. How much ‘soothing oil’ 
would he not use up if he indulged in such procedures very 
often! 

On the other hand, we realize the debt Strauss actually owes to the 
utillating, jabbing and cudgelling Schopenhauer; and the following 
express act of kindness towards him therefore fails to occasion in us 
any further surprise. ‘It is necessary only to leaf through Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s writings, though one would also do well, not merely 
to leaf through them, but to study them’ etc. (p. 141). To whom is the 
chieftain of the philistines really addressing these words? — he of 
whom it can be proved that he has never studied Schopenhauer, he 
of whom Schopenhauer himself would have to have said: ‘this is an 
author who does not deserve to be leafed through, let alone studied’. 
It is obvious that he swallowed Schopenhauer the wrong way: by 
coughing and spluttering he is trying to get rid of him. But so that the 
measure of naive commendation shall be full, Strauss permits him- 
self to recommend old Kant: he calls Kant’s Allgemeine Geschichte und 
Theorie des Himmels of 1755 ‘a work which has always seemed to me no 
less significant than his later critique of reason. If in the latter what 
one must admire is profundity of insight, in the former it is exten- 
siveness of outlook; if in the latter we see the aged philosopher 
engaged in securing a domain of knowledge, even if a limited one, in 
the former we encounter a man filled with all the courage of the 
spiritual discoverer and conqueror.’ This judgment of Kant on the 
part of Strauss has always seemed to me no more modest than his 
judgment of Schopenhauer: if in the latter we see the chieftain 
engaged above all in securing the expression of a judgment, albeit a 
very limited one, in the former we encounter the celebrated prose- 
writer who, with all the courage of ignorance, empties his vial of 
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commendation even upon Kant. The quite incredible fact that 
Strauss has no notion how to derive from Kant’s critique of reason 
support for his testament of modern ideas, and that everywhere he 
flatters nothing but the crudest kind of realism, is among the most 
striking characteristics of this new gospel, which presents itself 
moreover only as the arduously attained outcome of continuous his- 
torical and scientific research and therewith denies any involvement 
with philosophy at all. For the philistine chieftain and his ‘we’ there 
is no such thing as the Kantian philosophy. He has no notion of the 
fundamental antinomies of idealism or of the extreme relativity of 
all science and reason. Or: it is precisely reason that ought to tell him 
how little of the in-itself of things can be determined by reason. But it 
is true that people of a certain age find it impossible to understand 
Kant, especially if in their youth they have, like Strauss, understood, 
or thought they understood, the ‘gigantic spirit’ Hegel, and have also 
had to occupy themselves with Schleiermacher, ‘who’, as Strauss 
says, ‘possessed almost too much acuteness’. It will sound strange to 
Strauss when I tell him that even now he is in a state of ‘absolute 
dependence’ on Hegel and Schleiermacher, and that his doctrine of 
the universe, his way of regarding things sub specie biennt,* his grovelling 
before the realities of present-day Germany, above all his shameless 
philistine optimism, are to be elucidated by reference to certain 
early youthful impressions, habits and pathological phenomena. He 
who has once contracted Hegelism and Schleiermacherism is never 
quite cured of them. 

There is one passage in the confessional book in which this in- 
curable optimism goes strolling along with a downright holiday air 
of complacency (pp. 142-3). ‘If the world is a thing that it were better 
did not exist’, says Strauss, ‘well then, the thought of the philosopher, 
which constitutes a piece of this world, is a thought that it were better 
was not thought. The pessimistic philosopher does not see that he 
declares his own thought bad when his thought declares the world 
bad; but if a thought which declares the world bad is itself bad thinking, 
then the world is, on the contrary, good. Optimism may as a rule 
make things too easy for itself, and here Schopenhauer’s insistence 
on the role which pain and evil play in the world is quite in order; but 
every true philosophy is necessarily optimistic, since otherwise it 
denies its own right to exist.’ If this refutation of Schopenhauer is not 


*sub specie bienni: literally, ‘under the aspect of two years’ — Nietzsche’s ironic adap- 
tation of the well-known phrase ‘sub specie aeternitatis’. 
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the same as that which in another place Strauss calls a ‘refutation to 
the loud rejoicing of the higher spheres’, then I do not understand 
this theatrical expression, which he once employed against an op- 
ponent. Optimism has here for once deliberately made things too 
easy for itself. But the trick of the thing was precisely to make it look 
as though refuting Schopenhauer was no bother at all and to cast 
one’s burden off with such playful ease that the three muses would 
take continual delight in the dallying optimist. This is to be achieved 
by showing that there is no need whatever to take a pessimist 
seriously: the vainest sophistries will do for dealing with so 
‘unhealthy and unprofitable’ a philosophy as Schopenhauer’s, upon 
which one needs to expend, not reasons, but at the most jokes and 
phrases. In the light of such passages as this, one comprehends 
Schopenhauer’s solemn assertion that, where it is not the thought- 
less chatter of those beneath whose flat cranium there are no 
thoughts but only words, optimism seems to him not merely an 
absurd but also a truly infamous mode of thinking, a bitter mockery of the 
nameless sufferings of mankind. When the philistine reduces it to a 
system, as Strauss does, he also reduces it to an infamous mode of 
thinking, that is to say to an inordinately stupid ease-and- 
contentment doctrine for the benefit of the ‘ego’, or of his ‘we’, and 
he arouses indignation. 

Who, for example, could read the following psychological 
elucidation without feeling indignation, since it can quite clearly 
have sprung only from the stem of this infamous ease-and- 
contentment theory: ‘Beethoven said he would never have been able 
to compose such a text as Figaro or Don Giovanni. Life had not smiled 
upon him to the extent that he could have adopted so cheerful a view of it as to 
take the weaknesses of mankind so lightly’ (p. 361). But the worst example 
of this infamous vulgarity of mind is supplied in the fact that Strauss 
knows no other way of explaining to himself the whole dreadfully 
serious drive to self-abnegation and to salvation in asceticism 
evidenced in the first centuries of Christianity than by supposing it 
to have originated in a preceding surfeit of sexual indulgence of all 
kinds and the disgust and nausea that resulted: 


‘The Persians call it bidamag buden, 
The Germans say Katzenjammer.’* 


Strauss himself quotes these lines and is not ashamed. We, however, 
turn aside for a moment to overcome our disgust. 


_ *Katzenjammer: a hangover; remorse for the previous night’s debauch. The couplet 
is from Goethe’s West-Ostliche Divan. 
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Our philistine chieftain is indeed brave with words to the point of 
rashness whenever he believes he will give delight to his noble ‘we’ 
through such bravery. Thus, the asceticism and self-abnegation of 
the saints and hermits of old may count as a form of Katzenjammer, 
Jesus may be described as a visionary who would in our day hardly 
escape the madhouse, the story of the resurrection may be called a 
‘piece of world-historical humbug’ — let us for once let all this pass, 
so that we may study the singular courage of which Strauss, our 
‘classic philistine’, is capable. 

Let us first hear his confession: ‘To tell the world what it least 
wants to hear is, to be sure, a displeasing and thankless office. It likes 
to live unstintingly, like a great lord, it receives and pays out for as 
long as it has anything to pay with: but when someone comes along 
to reckon up the items and hands it the bill, it regards him as a 
mischief-maker. And precisely that is what my head and heart have 
always impelled me to do.’ Such a head and heart may well be called 
courageous, yet it remains doubtful whether this courage is natural 
and original, or whether it is not rather acquired and artificial; 
perhaps Strauss accustomed himself to being a mischief-maker by 
profession only gradually, until he had acquired from this pro- 
fession the courage for it. That would accord very well with natural 
cowardice, such as is proper to the philistine: it reveals itself 
especially in the inconsequentiality of those assertions which it takes 
courage to make; there is the sound of thunder, but there follows no 
clearing of the air. He cannot manage an aggressive act, only 
aggressive words, but he chooses the most offensive words he can 
find and exhausts all his force and energy in uncouth and blustering 
expressions: when his words have died away he is more cowardly 
than he who has never spoken. Even the phantom form of actions, 
ethics, reveals that he is a hero only of words, and that he avoids 
every occasion on which it is necessary to proceed from words to 
grim earnest. He announces with admirable frankness that he is no 
longer a Christian, but he does not wish to disturb anyone’s peace of 
mind; it seems to him contradictory to found an association in order 
to overthrow an association — which is in fact not so very contradic- 
tory. With a certain rude contentment he covers himself in the hairy 
cloak of our ape-genealogists and praises Darwin as one of the 
greatest benefactors of mankind — but it confuses us to see that his 
ethics are constructed entirely independently of the question: ‘What 
is our conception of the world?’ Here was an opportunity to exhibit 
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native courage: for here he ought to have turned his back on his ‘we’ 
and boldly derived a moral code for life out of the bellum omnium contra 
omnes* and the privileges of the strong — though such a code would, 
to be sure, have to originate in an intrepid mind such as that of Hobbes, 
and ina grand love of truth quite different from that which explodes 
only in angry outbursts against priests, miracles and the ‘world- 
historical humbug’ of the resurrection. For with a genuine Darwinian 
ethic, seriously and consistently carried through, he would have had 
against him the philistine whom with such outbursts he attracts to 
his side. 

‘All moral behaviour’ says Strauss, ‘is a self-determination of the 
individual according to the idea of the species.’ Translated into com- 
prehensible language, all this means is: Live as a man and not as an 
ape or a seal! Unfortunately this imperative is altogether without 
force and useless, because the concept of man yokes together the 
most diverse and manifold things, for example the Patagonian and 
Master Strauss, and because no one will venture to demand: ‘Live as 
a Patagonian!’ and at the same time ‘Live as Master Strauss!’ If, 
however, anyone should go so far as to demand of himself: ‘Live as a 
genius’, that is to say as the ideal expression of the species man, but 
happened to be either a Patagonian or Master Strauss, how we would 
then have to suffer from the importunities of natural fools thirsting 
for genius ~ Lichtenberg in his day already had to complain of their 
mushroom-like growth in Germany — and demanding of us with 
wild cries that we listen to their latest confessions of faith. Strauss has 
not yet even learned that no idea can ever make men better or more 
moral, and that preaching morals is as easy as finding grounds for 
them is difficult; his task was much rather to take the phenomena of 
human goodness, compassion, love and self-abnegation, which do 
in fact exist, and derive and explain them from his Darwinist pre- 
suppositions: while he preferred by a leap into the imperative to flee 
from the task of explanation. In making this leap he is even able to 
elude, with an easy and frivolous hop, Darwin’s fundamental prop- 
osition. ‘Do not ever forget’, says Struass, ‘that you are aman and not 
a mere creature of nature: do not ever forget that all others are 
likewise men, that is to say, with all their individual differences the 
same as you, with the same needs and demands as you — that is the 
epitome of all morality.’ But whence sounds this imperative? How 
can man possess it in himself, since, according to Darwin, he is pre- 


“bellum omnium contra omnes: war of all against all 
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cisely a creature of nature and nothing else, and has evolved to the 
height of being man by quite other laws: precisely, in fact, by always 
forgetting that other creatures similar to him possessed equivalent 
rights, precisely by feeling himself the stronger and gradually 
eliminating the other, weaker examples of his species? While Strauss 
is obliged to assume that no two creatures have been exactly similar, 
and that the entire evolution of man from the level of the animals up 
to the heights of the cultural philistine depends upon the law of dif- 
ferences between individuals, he finds no difficulty in enunciating 
the opposite: ‘behave as though there were no differences between 
individuals!’ Where has the moral teaching of Strauss-Darwin now 
gone, where has any courage whatever gone! 

We are at once given a fresh demonstration of the point at which 
courage is transposed into its opposite. For Strauss continues: ‘Do 
not ever forget that you and all that you are aware of within and 
around you is no disconnected fragment, no wild chaos of atoms 
and accidents, but that everything proceeds according to eternal 
laws out of the one primeval source of all life, all reason and all good- 
ness — that is the epitome of religion.’ Out of this ‘one primeval 
source’ however, there at the same time flows all destruction, all 
unreason, all evil, and Strauss calls this source the universe. But how, 
given it possesses so contradictory and self-annulling a character, 
should this be worthy of religious veneration and be addressed by 
the name ‘God’, as Strauss himself addresses it (p. 365): ‘our God 
does not take us into his arms from outside’ — here one expects as an 
antithesis a certainly very strange ‘taking us into his arms from 
within’! — ‘he opens to us sources of consolation within us. He shows 
us that, while chance would be an irrational master of the world, 
necessity, i.e. the chain of causes in the world, is reason itself’ (a 
piece of surreptitiousness which only the ‘we’ can fail to recognize as 
such because they were raised in this Hegelian worship of the real as 
the rational, that is to say in the deification of success). ‘He teaches us to see 
that to desire an exception to the fulfilment of a single law of nature 
would be to desire the destruction of the cosmos.’ On the contrary, 
Master: an honest natural scientist believes that the world conforms 
unconditionally to laws, without however asserting anything as to 
the ethical or intellectual value of these laws: he would regard any 
such assertions as the extreme anthropomorphism of a reason that 
has overstepped the bounds of the permitted. But it is at precisely the 
point at which the honest natural scientist resigns that Strauss ‘reacts’ 
-to employ his own choice expression — ‘religiously’, and goes on to 
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pursue a consciously dishonest kind of natural science; he assumes 
without question that all events possess the highest intellectual value 
and are thus absolutely rational and purposeful, and then that they 
contain a revelation of eternal goodness itself. He is thus in need of a 
complete cosmodicy and at a disadvantage compared with those 
who are-concerned only with a theodicy, who conceive the entire 
existence of man as, for example, a punishment or a process of 
purification. At this point, and thus embarrassed, Strauss goes so far 
as to venture for once a metaphysical hypothesis — the driest and 
most palsied there has ever been and at bottom no more than an 
unconscious parody of a saying of Lessing’s. ‘That other saying of 
Lessing’s’, he says on page 219, ‘that, if God held all truth in his right 
hand and in his left the never-sleeping quest for truth with the con- 
dition of continually erring in this quest, and then offered him a 
choice between them, he would humbly fall upon God’s left hand 
and beg for the contents of it~ this saying has always been regarded 
as among the finest he left to us. There has been found in it an 
expression of his restless desire for action and investigation. This 
saying has always made so powerful an impression upon me because 
behind its subjective significance I have heard resounding an objec- 
tive one of immense range. For does it not contain the best reply to 
Schopenhauer’s crude conception of an ill-advised God who knows 
of nothing better to do than to enter into so wretched a world as this 
is? May it not be that the Creator himself shares Lessing’s opinion 
and prefers continual striving to peaceful possession?’ A God, that is 
to say, who reserves to himself continual error and at the same time a 
striving for truth, and who perhaps humbly falls upon Strauss’s left 
hand and says to him: all truth is for you. If ever a God or a man were 
ill-advised it is this Straussian God, with his partiality for error and 
failure, and the Straussian man, who has to pay for this partiality — 
here indeed one can ‘hear resounding a significance of immense 
range’, here there flows Strauss’s universal soothing oil, here one 
senses something of the rationality of all evolution and natural law! 
Does one really? Or would our world not be, rather, as Lichtenberg 
once called it, the work of a subordinate being who as yet lacked a 
full understanding of his task, and thus an experiment? a novice’s 
test-piece which was still being worked on? So that Strauss himself 
would have to concede that our world is an arena, not of rationality, 
but of error, and that its laws and purposefulness are no source of 
consolation, since they proceed from a God who is not merely in 
error but takes pleasure in being in error. It is a truly delicious spec- 
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tacle to behold Strauss as a metaphysical architect building up into 
the clouds. But for whom is this spectacle mounted? For the noble 
and contented ‘we’, so as to preserve their contentment: perhaps 
they were overcome by fear in the midst of those merciless wheels of 
the universal machine and tremblingly begged their leader for help. 
Whereupon Strauss started the ‘soothing oil’ flowing, led on a God 
who errs out of a passion for error, and assumed for once the wholly 
uncongenial role of a metaphysical architect. He does all this 
because his ‘we’ are afraid and he himself is afraid — and here we dis- 
cover the limits of his courage, even with respect to his ‘we’. For he 
does not dare to tell them honestly: I have liberated you from a mer- 
ciful God, the universe is only a rigid machine, take care you are not 
mangled in its wheels! This he dares not do: so he has to call in the 
sorceress, that is to say metaphysics. To the philistine, however, even 
a Straussian metaphysic is preferable to the Christian, and the idea 
of an erring God more attractive than that of a miracle-working one. 
For he himself, the philistine, commits errors, but has never yet per- 
formed a miracle. 

It is for this very reason that the philistine hates the genius: for the 
genius has the justified reputation of performing miracles; and that 
is why it is in the highest degree instructive to see why, in one solitary 
passage, Strauss for once presents himself as the daring defender of 
the genius and of the aristocratic natures of the spirit. Why does he 
do it? From fear, this time fear of the social democrats. He refers 
them to Bismarck, Moltke, ‘whose greatness can be the less denied as 
they advance into the realm of palpable action. Now even the most 
stiff-necked and surly of these fellows must be constrained to look 
upwards a little, so as to get a sight of these exalted figures, even if 
only to the knee.’ Do you perhaps desire, Master, to give the social 
democrats instruction in how to get kicked? The will to deliver such 
kicks is to be found everywhere, after all, and that those who are to 
get kicked can see only ‘to the knee’ of these exalted figures seems to 
ensure that the kicks will be successfully delivered. ‘In the domain of 
art and science too’, Strauss goes on, ‘there will never be a lack of 
kings who build and who give work to a host of carters.’ Good — but 
suppose the carters themselves start to build? It does happen, 
metaphysical Master, you know that- then the kings will have to grin 
and bear it. 

This union of audacity and weakness, of rash words and cowardly 
acquiescence, this subtle assessment of how and with what ex- 
pressions one can now impress the philistine, now flatter him, this 
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lack of character and strength masquerading as strength and charac- 
ter, this defectiveness in wisdom with the affectation of superiority 
and mature experience — all this, in fact, is what I hate in this book. If 
I thought that young men could endure such a book, even treasure 
it, I would sadly renounce all hope for their future. This confession 
of a pitiful, hopeless and truly contemptible philistinism presents 
itself as an expression of the views of those many thousands of ‘we’s 
of whom Strauss speaks, and these ‘we’s are in turn the fathers of the 
coming generation! These are gruesome presuppositions for anyone 
who wants to assist the coming generation to that which the present 
does not possess — to a truly German culture. To such a one the 
ground seems strewn with ashes and all the stars appear obscured; 
every dead tree, every desolate field cries to him: Unfruitful! Lost! 
Here there will be no more spring! He has to feel as the youthful 
Goethe felt when he looked into the sad atheistical twilight of the Systéme 
de la nature: the book seemed to him so grey, so stagnant, so dead, 
that it cost him an effort to endure its proximity, and he shuddered 
in its presence as in the presence of a ghost.* 


We are now sufficiently instructed as to the new believer’s Heaven 
and his courage to be able to pose our final question: how does he 
write his books? and what is the nature of the scriptures of his 
religion? 

To him who can answer this question rigorously and without pre- 
judice, the fact that Strauss’s portable oracle for the German philis- 
tine has been in demand to the extent of six editions will present a 
problem of the most thought-provoking kind, especially when he 
hears that it has also received a warm welcome in scholarly circles 
and even in German universities. Students are said to have greeted it 
as a syllabus for the training of strong minds and professors are said 
not to have objected: here and there the book has been received as a 
sacred scripture for scholars. Strauss himself gives us to understand that 
the confessional book is not intended to offer instruction only to 
scholars and the cultivated, but we adhere to the view that it is di- 
rected at these in the first instance, and particularly at the scholars, 


“Systeme de la nature: Baron d’Holbach’s once celebrated defence of atheistic 


materialism and determinism, published in 1770. Goethe refers to it in Dichtung und 
Wahrheit III. 
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and that it holds up to them the reflection of a life such as they them- 
selves live. For this is the trick of the thing: the Master affects to be 
outlining the ideal of a new philosophy of life, and now he hears 
himself praised on every side, since everyone is in a position to think 
that this is precisely how he thinks and that Strauss would see already 
fulfilled in him that which he has demanded only of the future. This 
is part of the explanation of the extraordinary success of this book: 
‘as is here written so do we live and go our way rejoicing!’ the scholar 
cries to him, and is glad when he finds that others feel the same. 
Whether he happens to differ from the Master on individual points — 
over Darwin, for example, or capital punishment — is to him of little 
moment, since he is on the whole so certain of breathing his own air 
and hearing the echo of his voice and his needs. The painfulness of 
this unanimity for any true friend of German culture must not deter 
him from acknowledging it to himself or from making the fact 
public. 

We all know how our age is typified by its pursuit of science; we 
know it because it is part of our life: and that precisely is the reason 
almost no one asks himself what the consequences of such an 
involvement with the sciences could be for culture, even supposing 
that the will and the capacity to promote culture were everywhere to 
hand. For the nature of scientific man (quite apart from the form he 
assumes at present) contains a real paradox: he behaves like the 
proudest idler of fortune, as though existence were not a dreadful 
and questionable thing but a firm possession guaranteed to last for 
ever. He seems to be permitted to squander his life on questions 
whose answer could at bottom be of consequence only to someone 
assured of an eternity. The heir of but a few hours, he is ringed 
around with frightful abysses, and every step he takes ought to make 
him ask: Whither? Whence? To what end? But his soul is warmed 
with the task of counting the stamens of a flower or breaking up the 
stones of the pathway, and all the interest, joy, strength and desire he 
possesses is absorbed in this work. Now, this paradox, the scientific 
man, has in recent years got into a frantic hurry in Germany, as 
though science were a factory and every minute’s slacking incurred 
punishment. Nowadays he works as hard as the fourth estate, the 
slaves; his study is no longer an occupation but a necessity, he looks 
neither to right nor left and goes through all the business of life, and 
its more questionable aspects, with the half-consciousness or the 
repellent need for entertainment characteristic of the exhausted 
worker. 
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Now this is his attitude towards culture too. He behaves as though life 
were to him only otium but sine dignitate:* and even in his dreams he 
does not throw off his yoke, like a slave who even when freed still 
dreams of servitude and beatings. Our scholars are hardly to be dis- 
tinguished — and then not to their advantage — from farmers who 
want to increase the tiny property they have inherited and are 
assiduously employed all day and far into the night in tilling the 
field, leading the plough and encouraging the oxen. Now, Pascal 
believes quite generally that men pursue their business and their 
sciences so eagerly only so as to elude the most important questions 
which would press upon them in a state of solitude or if they were 
truly idle, that is to say precisely those questions as to Whither, 
Whence and Why. Amazingly, the most obvious question fails to 
occur to our scholars: what is their work, their hurry, their painful 
frenzy supposed to be for? To earn bread or acquire positions of 
honour, perhaps? Not at all. Yet you exert yourselves like those in 
need of food, indeed you tear it from the table of science as greedily 
and as utterly unselectively as though you were on the point of star- 
vation. But if you, as men of science, treat science in the way a worker 
treats the tasks that are to furnish his means of life, what will become 
of a culture condemned to await the hour of its birth and redemp- 
tion in the midst of such excitement and breathless confusion? No 
one has time for it — and yet what is science for at all if it has no time 
for culture? At least reply to this question: what is the Whence, 
Whither, To what end of science if it is not to lead to culture? To lead 
to barbarism, perhaps? That our learned class has already gone 
frighteningly far in this direction is evident when we think that such 
superficial books as Strauss’s are sufficient to meet the demands of 
their present cultural level. For it is precisely in such books that we 
find that repellent need for entertainment and that casual, only-half- 
listening accommodation with philosophy and culture and with the 
serious things of life in general. One is reminded of the social world 
of the learned classes, where too, when the shop talk is exhausted, 
there is evidence only of weariness, of a desire for diversion at any 
price, of a tattered memory and incoherent personal experience. 
When we hear Strauss speak of the problems of life — whether it be 
the problem of marriage or of war or of capital punishment — we are 
appalled at his lack of real experience, of any native insight into the 
nature of man: all his judgments are so uniformly bookish, indeed at 


“otium sine dignitate: idleness without dignity 
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bottom merely of the sort found in the newspapers; literary remi- 
niscences take the place of genuine ideas and insights, an affected 
moderation and knowingness is supposed to compensate us for the 
lack of real wisdom and maturity of thought. How exactly this cor- 
responds to the spirit which informs the noisily advertised high seats 
of learning in the cities of Germany! How congenial this spirit must 
find the spirit of Strauss: for it is in precisely those places that culture 
is most completely lacking, it is precisely there that the germination 
of a new culture is totally thwarted; noisy preparation for the sciences 
there pursued goes with a herdlike stampede for the disciplines most 
in favour at the cost of deserting those of most consequence. With 
what kind of lantern would one have to search here for men capable 
of inward contemplation and an undivided devotion to the genius 
and possessing the strength and courage to conjure up demons 
which have deserted our age! Viewed externally, these places display 
all the pomp of culture, with their imposing apparatus they re- 
semble an arsenal choked with cannon and other weapons of war: 
we behold such preparations and industrious activity as though 
Heaven itself were to be stormed and truth fetched up out of the 
deepest well, and yet in warfare it is often the biggest pieces of 
apparatus that are worst deployed. Genuine culture likewise avoids 
these places as it conducts its campaigns, feeling instinctively that it 
has nothing to hope for and much to fear in them. For the only form 
of culture with which the inflamed eye and the blunted brain of the 
learned working class want to occupy themselves is precisely that 
philistine culture whose gospel has been proclaimed by Strauss. 

If we consider for a moment the principal grounds of that con- 
geniality which links the learned working class and philistine culture 
we shall also discover the path that leads us to our final main theme: 
consideration of Strauss as a writer recognized as a classic. 

In the first place, this culture wears an expression of complacency 
and will have nothing essential changed in the present condition of 
German education; it is above all seriously convinced of the 
superiority of all German educational institutions, especially the 
grammar schools and universities, never ceases to recommend them 
to foreigners as models, and does not doubt for a moment that they 
have made the German people into the most educated and judicious 
nation in the world. Philistine culture believes in itself and therefore 
in the means and methods available to it. In the second place, 
however, it lays the final arbitration as to all questions of taste and 
culture in the hands of the scholar and regards itself as an ever- 
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growing compendium of learned opinions on art, literature and 
philosophy; it is concerned to constrain the scholar to express his 
opinions and then to administer them to the German people, 
admixed, diluted or systematized, as a medicinal draught. Whatever 
may develop outside this circle is listened to with doubt and inatten- 
tively, or not listened to at all, until at length a single voice, no matter 
whose it may be so long as it bears the firm stamp of the scholarly 
species, is heard from within those sacred halls where the traditional 
infallibility in matters of taste is supposed to dwell: and from then on 
public opinion possesses one opinion more and repeats this single 
voice with a hundredfold echo. In reality, however, this supposed 
aesthetic infallibility is very questionable, so questionable indeed 
that one may assume that a scholar in fact lacks taste, ideas and 
aesthetic judgment until he has demonstrated the opposite. And 
only a few will be able to do so. For, after the panting and harassment 
of the daily race which the world of the sciences is today, how many 
of them will be able to maintain that courageous and steady glance 
that characterizes the champion of culture even if they ever 
possessed it — that glance which condemns this daily race itself as a 
source of barbarism? That is why these few must, moreover, live in a 
state of opposition: what can they achieve against the uniform belief 
of countless thousands who have one and all made of public opinion 
their patron saint and who sustain and support one another in this 
belief? Of what good is it for an individual to declare himself against 
Strauss when the many have decided in his favour and the masses 
they lead have learned to thirst for repeated draughts of the Master’s 
philistine sleeping-potion? 

If we have herewith assumed without further ado that the Straussian 
confessional book has scored a victory with public opinion and has 
been welcomed as a victor, its author may perhaps draw our atten- 
tion to the fact that the diverse judgments on his book in the public 
prints are by no means unanimous and certainly not uniformly 
favourable, and that he himself has had to protest in a postscript 
against the sometimes extremely hostile tone and impudent and 
challenging manner of some of these newspaper warriors. How can 
there be one public opinion about my book, he will expostulate, 
when every journalist regards me as fair game, an outlaw to be mis- 
handled at will! This contradiction is easily resolved as soon as we 
distinguish between two aspects of the Straussian book, the theo- 
logical and the literary: it is only in the latter aspect that the book 
impinges on German culture. Through its theological colouring it 
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stands outside our German culture and awakens the antipathy of the 
various theological parties, indeed of every individual German 
insofar as he is a theological sectarian by nature and invents his own 
strange private theology so as to be able to dissent from every other. 
But just hear all these theological sectarians as soon as Strauss is 
spoken of as a writer; at once the theological dissonances die away 
and we hear in the purest unison as though from the mouth of one 
community: nonetheless he is a classic writer! Now everyone, even the 
most sullenly orthodox, flatters Strauss to his face as a writer, though 
it may be no more than a word in commendation of his almost 
Lessing-like dialectics or the freedom, beauty and validity of his 
aesthetic views. As a book, it seems, the Straussian production cor- 
responds exactly to the ideal of a book. His theological opponents, 
though they spoke loudest, are in this case only a small fragment of 
the great public: and even in relation to them Strauss is right when he 
says: ‘Compared with my thousands of readers, my couple of dozen 
detractors are a vanishing minority, and it will be hard for them to 
prove that they are faithful interpreters of the former. If, in such a 
matter as this is, those who disagree have spoken up, while those 
who agree have contented themselves with silent approval, that lies 
in the nature of the case.’ Apart from the scandal which Strauss may 
here and there have provoked among the theological confessions, as 
to Strauss the writer there thus reigns unanimity even among his 
fanatical opponents to whom his voice is like the voice of the beast 
from the abyss. And the treatment Strauss has received at the hands 
of the literary day-labourers of the theological parties therefore proves 
nothing against our proposition that in this book philistine culture 
has celebrated a triumph. 

It must be admitted that the educated philistine is on average a 
degree less candid than Strauss, or at least is more reserved when he 
speaks publicly: but candour in another is therefore all the more 
edifying for him; at home and among his own kind he loudly 
applauds it, and it is only in writing that he declines to confess how 
much all that Strauss says is after his own heart. For, as we already 
know, our culture philistine is somewhat cowardly, even when he is 
strongly moved: and it is precisely the fact that Strauss is a degree less 
cowardly that makes him a leader, while on the other hand there are 
very definite limits to his courage. If he were to overstep these limits, 
as Schopenhauer for instance does with almost every sentence, he 
would no longer lead on the philistines as their chieftain but would 
be deserted as precipitately as he is now followed. If anyone thought 
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to call this moderation and mediocritas in courage, which if not wise is 
at any rate prudent, an Aristotelean virtue he would be in error: for 
this species of courage is the mean, not between two faults, but be- 
tween a fault and a virtue — and it is within this mean between virtue 
and fault that all the qualities of the philistine lie. 
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‘But nonetheless he is a classic writer? We shall now see. 

It might perhaps be in order to go on to speak of Strauss the stylist 
and artist in language, but let us first of all consider whether as a 
writer he is capable of constructing his house, whether he really 
understands the architecture of a book. This will determine whether 
he is a genuine, thoughtful and practised maker of books; and if we 
have to answer in the negative, his fame can always take refuge in his 
claim to be a ‘classic writer of prose’. The latter capacity without the 
former would, to be sure, not suffice to raise him to the rank of a 
classic author, but at best to that of the classic improvisers or virtuosi 
of style who, with all their skill in expression, reveal in the actual 
erection of the building the clumsy hand and ignorant eye of the 
bungler. We shall therefore ask whether Strauss possesses the artistic 
power to construct a whole, totum ponere.* 

As a rule the first written draft suffices to show whether the author 
has envisaged his work as a whole and found the general tempo and 
correct proportions appropriate to what he has envisaged. If this 
most vital of tasks has been achieved and the building itself erected 
with proper scale and balance, there nonetheless remains a great 
deal still to do: how many minor errors must be corrected, how 
many holes stopped, here and there a provisional partition or a false 
floor must be replaced, dust and rubble lie everywhere, and 
wherever you look you can see signs of the labour that has been 
going on; the house as a whole is still uninhabitable and uncomfort- 
able: all the walls are bare and the wind whistles through the open 
windows. Whether Strauss has done the great and wearisome work 
now needed will not concern us very long when we ask if he has pro- 
duced the building itself in fair proportions and visualized it as a 
whole. The opposite of this, to put a book together out of bits and 
pieces, is well known to be the way of scholars. They trust that these 
bits and pieces will cohere of themselves and thereby confuse logical 


“totum ponere: to construct a whole (repeating previous phrase) 
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cohesion with artistic. In any event, the relation between the four 
main questions which designate the divisions of Strauss’s book is not 
logical: ‘Are we still Christians? Do we still possess religion? How do 
we conceive the world? How do we order our life?’, and their re- 
lation is not logical because the third question has nothing to do with 
the second, the fourth nothing to do with the third, and all three 
have nothing to do with the first. The natural scientist, for example, 
who poses the third question, demonstrates the immaculateness of 
his sense for truth precisely in that he passes by the second in silence; 
and that the themes of the fourth section — marriage, society, capital 
punishment — would only be confused and darkened by the 
introduction of Darwinist theories from the third section seems to be 
grasped by Strauss himself, for he in fact pays no further regard to 
these theories. But the question ‘are we still Christians?’ at once 
prejudices freedom of philosophical reflection and gives it an 
unpleasant theological colouring; in addition to which he has quite 
forgotten that even today the greater part of mankind is still 
Buddhist and not Christian. Why should we without more ado think 
at the words ‘old faith’ of Christianity alone! If Strauss herewith 
reveals that he has never ceased to be a Christian theologian and has 
thus never learned to become a philosopher, he further surprises us 
by his inability to distinguish between faith and knowledge and by 
continually naming his so-called ‘new faith’ and the contemporary 
sciences in the same breath. Or should we regard the new faith as 
only an ironical accommodation to linguistic usage? It almost seems 
so when we see that here and there he innocently lets new faith and 
contemporary science deputize for one another, for example on 
page 11, where he asks on which side, that of the old faith or that of 
contemporary science, ‘there are to be found more of the obscurities 
and inadequacies unavoidable in human affairs’. According to his 
introduction, moreover, he intends to present the evidence upon 
which the modern philosophy of life depends: all this evidence he 
borrows from science and here too he adopts wholly the posture of a 
man of knowledge, not that of a believer. 

At bottom, then, the new religion is not a new faith but precisely 
on a par with modern science and thus not religion at all. If Strauss 
nevertheless asserts that he does have a religion, the reasons for it lie 
outside the domain of contemporary science. Only a minute portion 
of Strauss’s book, amounting to no more than a few scattered pages, 
treats of that which Strauss could have a right to call a faith: namely 
that feeling for the cosmos for which he demands the same piety as 
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the believer of the old stamp feels towards his God. In these pages at 
least the scientific spirit is certainly not in evidence: but we could 
wish for a little more strength and naturalness of faith! For what is so 
extremely striking is the artificiality of the procedures our author has 
to adopt in order to convince himself he still possesses a faith and a 
religion at all: as we have seen, he has to resort to jabbing and 
cudgelling. It creeps weakly along, this stimulated faith: we freeze at 
the sight of it. 

Strauss promises in his introduction to test whether this new faith 
is capable of doing for the new believer what the old faith does for 
the believer of the old stamp, but in the end he himself comes to 
think he has promised too much. For when he deals with the subject 
he does so in a quite offhand, indeed almost embarrassed manner, 
in a couple of pages (pp. 366f.), even resorting to the desperate ploy: 
‘whoever cannot help himself here is beyond help and is not yet ripe 
for our point of view’ (p. 366). Consider with what weight of con- 
viction the Stoic of antiquity believed in the cosmos and in the 
rationality of the cosmos, and contrast with it even the claim to 
originality which Strauss makes for his faith! But, as we have said, 
whether it is new or old, original or imitated, would be a matter of 
indifference if only it exhibited naturalness, health and strength. 
Strauss himself leaves this distilled emergency faith in the lurch 
whenever the claims of knowledge constrain him to do so and in 
order to present his newly acquired scientific perceptions to his ‘we’ 
with a quieter conscience. The timidity with which he speaks of his 
faith is matched by his loud orotundity whenever he cites the 
greatest benefactor of most recent mankind, Darwin: here he 
demands faith, not merely in the new Messiah, but in himself, the 
new apostle, too; for example when, dealing with the most intricate 
theme of natural science, he pronounces with a truly antique pride: 
‘I shall be told I am speaking of things I do not understand. Good; 
but others will come who understand them and who have also 
understood me.’ From this it seems almost as though the celebrated 
‘we’ are to be obligated to a faith, not only in the cosmos, but in 
Strauss the natural scientist too; in that case all we would ask is that 
the latter faith should not require for its realization such cruel and 
painful procedures as the former did. Or can it be that in this 
instance the ‘religious reaction’ which is the mark of the ‘new faith’ 
will be produced in the believer by the jabbing and cudgelling, not 
of the believer himself, but of the object of the belief? If so, how we 
should profit from the religiosity of these ‘we’! 
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For otherwise it is almost to be feared that modern men will be 
able to get along without bothering overmuch with the ingredients 
of Strauss’s religious faith, just as they have in fact hitherto got along 
without the principle of the rationality of the cosmos. Modern 
natural science and study of history have nothing whatever to do 
with the Straussian faith in the cosmos, and that the modern philis- 
tine does not need it either is shown by the description of his life 
which Strauss himself gives in the section ‘How do we order our 
life?’ He is therefore right to doubt whether the ‘carriage’ to which 
his ‘valued readers have had to entrust themselves meets every 
requirement’. It certainly does not meet them: for modern man 
travels a lot faster if he is not sitting in this Straussian carriage — or 
more correctly: he was travelling a lot faster long before this Straussian 
carriage existed. So if it be true that the celebrated ‘minority that can- 
not be ignored’ of which and in whose name Strauss speaks really 
‘sets great store by consistency’, then they must be just as dissatisfied 
with Strauss the carriage-builder as we are with Strauss the 
logician. 

But let us forget about the logician: perhaps the book really is well 
formed artistically, and conforms to the laws of beauty even if it does 
not possess a well-thought-out logical plan. And it is only now, after 
determining that he has not borne himself as a scientific, orderly 
minded and systematizing scholar, that we arrive at the question 
whether Strauss is a good writer. 

Perhaps he conceived it as his task, not so much to frighten people 
away from the ‘old faith’, as to lure them to the new philosophy of 
life by depicting it in cheerful and lively colours. If he thought of 
scholars and the educated as his first readers, he must have realized 
from his own experience that, while they can be laid low with the 
heavy artillery of scientific proof, they can never by this means be 
brought to surrender, though they fall prey all the more readily to 
lightly clad arts of seductions. ‘Lightly clad’, and that ‘intentionally’, 
is however what Strauss himself calls his book; his public panegyrists 
also find it and describe it as ‘lightly clad’, as for example this one 
does in the following terms: ‘The discourse moves forward in a 
pleasing rhythm and handles the art of demonstration with playful 
ease when it is engaged critically against what is old, as it does no less 
when it seductively prepares and presents to both undemanding and 
experienced palates the new things it brings. The arrangement of 
such manifold and dissimilar material, where everything is to be 
touched on but nothing pursued at length, is well thought out; the 
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transitions from one subject to another are especially skilful, and 
even more admirable, perhaps, is the dexterity with which uncom- 
fortable things are pushed aside or buried in silence.’ The senses of 
such panegyrists are, as is apparent here too, alert not so much to 
what an author can do as to what he wants to do. What Strauss wants 
to do, however, is betrayed most clearly in his emphatic and not 
wholly innocent recommendation of a Voltairean gracefulness in the 
service of which he could have learned those ‘lightly clad’ arts of 
which his panegyrist speaks — supposing, that is, that virtue can be 
taught and a pedant can ever become a dancer. 

Who cannot harbour reservations when for example he reads 
these words of Strauss’s on Voltaire (p. 219): ‘as a philosopher 
Voltaire is not original, it is true, but in the main an elaborator of 
English researches: yet he proves to be altogether a master of his 
material, which with incomparable dexterity he illuminates from all 
sides and thereby, without being strictly methodical, satisfies the 
demands of thoroughness’. All the negative traits are in keeping: no 
one will maintain that as a philosopher Strauss is original or strictly 
methodical; the question is whether we will also acknowledge that he 
is a ‘master of his material’ or concede to him ‘incomparable dex- 
terity’. The confession that the work is ‘intentionally lightly clad’ 
allows us to guess that incomparable dexterity was at any rate 
intended. 

Not to build a temple or a dwelling, but to set down a summer- 
house surrounded with horticulture — that was our architect’s 
dream. It almost seems, indeed, that even that mysterious feeling for 
the cosmos was intended mainly as a means of aesthetic effect, like a 
view of an irrational element, the sea for instance, from within an 
elegant and rational terrace. The walk through the first section — that 
is to say, through the theological catacombs with their obscurity and 
their convoluted and baroque ornamentation — was again only an 
aesthetic means of emphasizing by contrast the purity, brightness 
and rationality of the section entitled ‘What is our conception of the 
world?’: for immediately after that walk in the gloom and glimpse of 
distant irrational windings, we enter a hall with a fanlight; it receives 
us with cheerful sobriety, there are celestial charts and mathematical 
figures on the walls and it is filled with scientific apparatus and cup- 
boards lined with skeletons, stuffed monkeys and anatomical 
specimens. But we do not wholly recover our good humour until we 
pass through this hall and enter the full domestic ease and comfort 
of the occupants of our summer-house; we discover them with their 
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women and children engaged with their newspapers and common- 
place chatter about politics, we listen for a time as they discuss 
marriage and universal suffrage, capital punishment and workers’ 
strikes, and it seems to us impossible that the rosary of public 
opinion could be told more quickly. Finally we are also to be con- 
vinced of the classical taste of those who dwell here: a brief visit to the 
library and the music-room discloses, as expected, that the best 
books lie on the shelves and the most celebrated pieces of music on 
the music-stands; they even play us something, and if it was sup- 
posed to be Haydn’s music at least Haydn was not to blame if it 
sounded like Riehl’s music for the home. In the meantime, the master 
of the house has had occasion to state that he is in entire agreement 
with Lessing, also with Goethe, though excluding the second part of 
Faust. Finally the summer-house owner commends himself, and 
expresses the view that those he disagrees with are beyond help and 
not yet ripe for his point of view; whereupon he offers us his carriage, 
with the polite reservation that he cannot guarantee it will answer to 
all our requirements; the stones on his carriageways are, moreover, 
newly scattered and we might be much buffeted about. Our 
Epicurean garden god then takes his leave of us with the incom- 
parable dexterity he had recognized and commended in Voltaire. 

Who could now doubt this incomparable dexterity? We recognize 
the master of his material, the lightly clad horticulturalist is un- 
masked; and still we hear the voice of the classic author: ‘As a writer I 
refuse to be a philistine, I refuse! I refuse! I want to be Voltaire, the 
German Voltaire! and best of all the French Lessing too!’ 

We have betrayed a secret: our Master does not always know who 
he would prefer to be, Voltaire or Lessing, but wants at no price to be 
a philistine; if possible, he would like to be both, Lessing and Voltaire 
— that it might be fulfilled which was written: ‘he had no character 
whatever: whenever he wanted a character he always had to 
assume one’. 


10 


If we have understood Strauss the confessor correctly, he himself is a 
true philistine with a narrow, dried-up soul and with sober and 
scholarly requirements: and yet no one would be angrier at being 
called a philistine than David Strauss the writer. He would approve if 
one called him headstrong, rash, malicious, foolhardy; but he would 
be most pleased of all to be compared with Lessing or Voltaire, since 
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they were certainly not philistines. In his search to procure this 
pleasure he is often undecided whether he ought to imitate the bold 
dialectical impetuosity of Lessing or whether it might not be better 
to comport himself as a satyr-like free-spirited elder in the manner of 
Voltaire. Whenever he sits down to write he always composes his fea- 
tures as though he were about to have his portrait painted: some- 
times he makes his face resemble Lessing’s, sometimes Voltaire’s. 
When we read his praise of the Voltairean style (p. 217), he seems to 
be expressly admonishing the present for not having long since 
recognized what it possesses in the modern Voltaire: ‘the merits of 
his style’, Strauss says, ‘are everywhere the same: simple naturalness, 
transparent clarity, lively flexibility, pleasing charm. Warmth and 
emphasis are not wanting where they are needed; hatred of pom- 
posity and affectation came from Voltaire’s innermost nature; just as 
when, on the other hand, passion and impetuosity lowered the tone 
of his discourse, the fault lay not with the stylist but with the human 
being in him.’ To judge from this, Strauss is well aware of the 
significance of simplicity of style: it has always been the mark of genius, 
which also possesses the privilege of expressing itself simply, 
naturally and with naivety. It therefore betrays no common am- 
bition when an author chooses a simple style: for, although many 
will see what such an author would like to be taken for, there are 
nonetheless many who are so obliging as to take him for it. But if an 
author possesses genius he betrays it in more than simplicity and 
precision of expression: his abundant power plays with his material 
even when it is difficult and dangerous. Stiff and timid steps will get 
no one along unfamiliar paths littered with a thousand abysses: the 
genius, however, runs nimbly along such paths with daring or 
elegant strides and disdains cautiously to measure his steps. 

That the problems Strauss passes in review are serious and dreadful 
ones, and have been treated as such by the wise of every age, is 
known to Strauss himself, and yet he calls his book lightly clad. Of all 
the dread and gloomy seriousness of reflection into which one is 
plunged perforce when faced with the questions of the value of exist- 
ence and the duties of man there is not the slightest suspicion as our 
gifted Master goes fluttering past us, ‘lightly clad and intentionally 
so’ — more lightly clad, indeed, than is his Rousseau, who, he 
informs us, denuded his lower half and draped his upper, while 
Goethe, he says, draped his lower half and denuded his upper. 
Wholly naive geniuses, it seems, do not drape themselves at all, so 
perhaps the expression ‘lightly clad’ is only a euphemism for naked. 
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Of the goddess truth, the few who have seen her affirm that she has 
been naked: and perhaps in the eyes of those who have not seen her 
but accept the word of those few who have, nakedness or lightly- 
cladness is in itself a proof of truth, even if only circumstantial proof. 
Merely to suspect that this is the case works to the advantage of an 
author’s ambition: someone sees something naked — ‘suppose it 
should be the truth!” he says to himself, and assumes a more solemn 
expression than the one he usually wears. But an author has already 
attained much if he has constrained his reader to regard him more 
solemnly than he does some other, more heavily clad author. It is 
the way to one day becoming a ‘classic’: and Strauss himself tells us 
that he has ‘been accorded the unsought honour of being regarded 
as a kind of classic prose-writer’, that he has thus arrived at the goal 
of his journey. Strauss the genius runs about the streets as a ‘classic’ 
disguised as a lightly clad goddess, and Strauss the philistine is, to 
employ an original locution of this genius, at all costs to be ‘decreed 
out of fashion’ or ‘thrown out never to return’. 

Alas, the philistine does return, again and again, despite all such 
decrees and throwings-out! Alas, the face, twisted into a semblance 
of Voltaire or Lessing, from time to time snaps back into its old, honest, 
original shape! Alas, the mask of genius all too often falls off, and the 
Master never wears a more vexed expression, his gestures are never 
stiffer, than when he has just attempted to imitate the stride of genius 
and to make his eyes flash with the fire of genius. Ours is a cold 
clime, and it is precisely because he goes around so lightly clad that 
he runs the risk of catching cold more often and more gravely than 
others; that the others then notice all this may be acutely painful, but 
if he is ever to be cured he will have to submit to the following public 
diagnosis: There was once a Strauss, a brave, rigorous and austerely 
clad scholar, whom we found as congenial as anyone who in Germany 
serves truth seriously and with vigour and knows how to stay within 
his own limitations; he who is now celebrated by public opinion as 
David Strauss has become someone else: it may be the fault of the 
theologians that he has become this someone else; enough, we find 
the game he now plays with the mask of genius as repellent or ludi- 
crous as we found his former seriousness evocative of seriousness 
and sympathy. When he now informs us: ‘it would also be an act of 
ingratitude towards my genius if I did not rejoice that, beside the gift 
of unsparing destructive criticism, I have also been granted the inno- 
cent pleasure of artistic creativity’, it may surprise him to know that 
despite this self-testimonial there are people who maintain the 
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opposite: firstly, that he has never possessed the gift of artistic 
creativity, and then that the pleasure he calls ‘innocent’ is anything 
but innocent, inasmuch as it gradually undermined a fundamentally 
vigorous and deep-seated scholarly and critical nature — that ts to say, 
the genius Strauss actually did possess — and in the end destroyed it. In an 
access of unrestrained candour, Strauss himself concedes that. he has 
always ‘had his own Merck within him, who cried to him: you must 
no longer produce such trash, others can do that!’ This was the voice 
of the genuine Straussian genius: and it even tells him how much or 
how little his latest, innocently lightly clad testament of the modern 
philistine is worth. Others can do that too! And many could do it better! 
And those who could do it best, more gifted and richer spirits than 
Strauss, would, when they had done it, never have produced any- 
thing other than — trash. 

I believe I have made it clear how I regard Strauss the writer: as an 
actor who plays at being a genius and classic. Lichtenberg once said: 
‘The simple style is to be recommended first of all because no honest 
man subjects what he has to say to artificial elaboration’, but that cer- 
tainly does not mean that the simple manner is a proof of authorial 
integrity. I could wish that Strauss the writer were more honest, for 
then he would write better and be less celebrated. Or — if he 
absolutely must be an actor — I could wish he were a good actor and 
knew better how to imitate the style of naive genius and the classic. 
For it remains to be said that Strauss is in fact a bad actor and utterly 
worthless as a stylist. 
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The reproach that one is not a good writer is softened, to be sure, by 
the fact that in Germany it is very difficult to become even a 
mediocre and tolerable writer, and quite astonishingly improbable 
that one will become a good one. A natural basis is lacking, an artistic 
evaluation, treatment and cultivation of oral speech. As the ex- 
pressions ‘salon conversation’, ‘sermon’, ‘parliamentary oratory’, 
indicate, public speech has in Germany not yet attained to a national 
style or even to the desire for a style; language has not yet emerged 
from the stage of naive experimentation; so that there is no unified 
norm by which the writer may be guided and he thus has a certain 
right to handle language on his own responsibility: and this must 
result in that limitless dilapidation of the German language which 
constitutes the ‘language of the present’ and which has been des- 
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cribed most forcefully by Schopenhauer. ‘If this goes on’, he once 
said, ‘in the year 1900 the German classics will no longer be com- 
prehensible, since the only language understood will be the shabby 
jargon of our noble “present” — the basic character of which is 
impotence.’ Already, indeed, German linguistic arbiters and gram- 
marians writing in the most recent journals give the impression that 
our Classics can no longer be valid to us as stylistic models because 
they employ a large number of words, locutions and syntactical 
figures which we have lost: for which reason it might seem appro- 
priate to collect together the masterpieces of our present literary 
celebrities for the purpose of imitating their vocabulary and 
phraseology, as has in fact been done by Sander in his concise pocket 
dictionary of infamous language. Here the repellent stylistic mon- 
ster Gutzkow appears as a Classic: and it seems that we have in 
general to accustom ourselves to a whole new and surprising host of 
‘classics’, among whom the first, or one of the first, is David Strauss — 
whom we cannot describe in any way other than we have already 
described him: as a worthless stylist. 

Now, it is extremely characteristic of the pseudo-culture of the 
cultural philistine that he should even appropriate the concept of the 
classic and the model writer — he who exhibits his strength only in 
warding off a real, artistically vigorous cultural stvle and through 
steadfastness in warding off arrives at a homogeneity of expression 
which almost resembles a unity of style. How is it possible that, given 
the limitless experimentation with language everyone is permitted 
to indulge in, certain individual authors nonetheless discover a 
universally agreeable tone of voice? What is it really that is here so 
universally agreeable? Above all a negative quality: the absence of 
anything offensive — but anything truly productive is offensive. — For the 
greater part of what the German of today reads undoubtedly com- 
prises the newspapers and the magazines that go with them: the 
language here employed, a ceaseless drip of the same locutions and 
the same words, imprints itself on his ear, and since he usually reads 
this literature at times when his wearied mind is in any case little 
capable of resistance, his ear for language gradually comes to feel at 
home in this everyday German and is pained when it notices its 
absence. The manufacturers of these newspapers, however, are, as 
would be expected from their whole way of life, the most accus- 
tomed to the slime of this newspaper language: they have in the strictest 
sense of the word lost all taste, and the most their tongue can still 
savour with any kind of pleasure is the totally corrupt and ca- 
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pricious. This explains the tutti unisono which, notwithstanding the 
general debility and sickness, greets every newly invented solecism: 
such impudent corruptions are an act of revenge on the language for 
the unbelievable boredom it inflicts upon its day-labourers. I recall 
having read an appeal ‘to the German people’ by Berthold Auerbach 
in which every locution was an un-German distortion and falsifi- 
cation of the language, and which as a whole resembled a soulless 
mosaic of words stuck together with an international syntax; not to 
speak of the shamelessly slovenly German with which Eduard Devrient 
celebrated the memory of Mendelssohn. Thus the solecism — this is 
the remarkable thing — is felt by our philistines, not as objectionable, 
but as a stimulating refreshment in the arid and treeless desert of 
everyday German. But the truly productive he does find objectionable. 
The most modern model author is not merely forgiven his distorted, 
extravagant or threadbare syntax and his ludicrous neologisms, they 
are reckoned a merit in him which gives his work piquancy: but woe 
to the stylist with character who avoids these everyday locutions as 
seriously and persistently as he does ‘the monsters of present-day 
scribbling hatched out last night’, as Schopenhauer puts it. When 
platitudes, commonplaces and hackneyed and feeble language are 
the rule, and badness and corruption received as stimulating excep- 
tions, then the forceful, uncommon and beautiful falls into dis- 
favour: so that in Germany there is constantly being repeated the 
story of the traveller who came to the land of the hunchbacks and 
was shamefully insulted by its inhabitants because of his supposedly 
defective physique, until at last a priest had mercy on him and said to 
the people: ‘Rather pity this poor stranger and sacrifice to the gods in 
gratitude for having adorned you with this stately hump.’ 

If anyone should compose a grammar of current everyday German 
and trace the rules which, as an unwritten and unspoken yet com- 
pelling imperative, govern everyone’s writing-desk, he would 
encounter some strange notions of style and rhetoric, taken perhaps 
from recollections of school and enforced Latin exercises, perhaps 
from reading French writers at whose astonishing crudeness any 
properly educated Frenchman would have a right to scoff. It seems 
that, though reputed thorough, the Germans have never yet reflected 
on these strange notions, under the rule of which more or less every 
German lives and writes. 

Then we have the demand that from time to time a simile or a 
metaphor should appear, and that the metaphor must be a new one: 
but to the poor writer’s brain new and modern are the same thing, 
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and it now torments itself to draw metaphors from the railway, the 
telegraph, the steam-engine, the stock exchange, and feels proud of 
the fact that these similes must be new because they are modern. In 
Strauss’s confessional book we find ample tribute paid to the modern 
metaphor: he dismisses us with a page-and-a-half long simile drawn 
from road improvement works, a few pages earlier he compares the 
world to a machine with its wheels, pistons, hammers and ‘soothing 
oil’. — A meal which starts with champagne (p. 362). Kant as a hydro- 
pathic establishment (p. 325). ‘The Swiss constitution compares with 
the English as a watermill compares with a steam-engine, a waltz ora 
song with a fugue or a symphony’ (p. 265). ‘In the case of every 
appeal, the correct succession of tribunals must be adhered to. The 
intermediate tribunal between the individual and mankind, however, 
is the nation’ (p. 258). ‘If we wish to discover whether life in fact exists 
in an organism that seems to us dead, we usually test it by adminis- 
tering a strong, often painful stimulus, a jab for instance’ (p. 141). 
‘The religious domain in the human soul is like the domain of the 
Redskin in America’ (p. 138). ‘To set down the sum total of all the 
preceding in round numbers at the bottom of the bill’ (p. 90). “The 
Darwinian theory is like a railway track that has just been marked out 
... where the banners flutter gaily in the wind’ (p. 176). It is in this 
way, namely the most modern way, that Strauss has complied with 
the philistine demand that from time to time a new metaphor must 
make an appearance. 

Also very widespread is a further demand that didactic statements 
must be composed in long sentences employing abstractions, while 
those intended to persuade should preferably be in short little sen- 
tences with contrasting forms of expression hopping one after the 
other. Strauss provides on page 132 a model sentence of the didactic 
and scholarly kind: inflated to truly Schleiermacherish proportions, 
it creeps along at the pace of a tortoise: ‘That at the earlier stages of 
religion, instead ofa single such Whence there appear many, instead 
of one God there appears a multiplicity of gods, is, according to this 
derivation of religion, due to the fact that the various natural forces 
or conditions of life which arouse in man the feeling of absolute 
dependence still act upon him in the beginning in all their multi- 
fariousness, he has not yet become aware how in regard to his 
absolute dependence upon them there is no distinction between 
them, consequently the Whence of this dependence or the Being to 
which in the last instance they are to be traced back can be only one.’ 
An example of the opposite kind of thing, of the short little sentences 
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and affected vivacity which have so excited some readers they can 
now mention Strauss only in concert with Lessing, can be found on 
page 8: ‘I am well aware that what I propose to discuss in the following 
pages is known just as well by countless other people and by some it 
is known better. Some of them have already spoken out. Should I 
therefore keep silent? I do not believe so. For we all supplement one 
another. If another knows many things better than I, perhaps I know 
a few things better than he; and I have a viewpoint on many things 
different from the viewpoint of others. So out with it, let me display 
my colours, that it may be seen whether or not they are genuine.’ To 
be sure, Strauss’s style usually maintains a mean between this free- 
and-easy quick-march and the funereal crawl of the first example: 
but between two vices there does not always dwell virtue; all too 
often what dwells there is weakness, lameness and impotence. I was 
very disappointed, in fact, when I looked through Strauss’s book in 
search of more subtle and wittier traits and expressions; since I had 
found nothing praiseworthy in the confessor I actually established a 
heading under which to list such passages, so that I might at least be 
able to say something in praise of Strauss the writer. I searched and 
searched but could list nothing. On the other hand, a second list 
with the heading ‘Solecisms, confused similes, obscure abbrevi- 
ations, tastelessness and affectation’ became so full I can venture to 
reproduce here only a modest selection of the examples I 
assembled. Perhaps it will reveal precisely what it is that evokes in the 
contemporary German his belief that Strauss is a great stylist: for 
here we find curiosities of expression which in the arid dust and 
desert of the book as a whole offer if not pleasant at any rate painfully 
stimulating surprises: on encountering such passages we notice, to 
employ a Straussian metaphor, that at least we are not yet dead by 
the way we react to these jabs. For the rest of the book displays a total 
lack of anything whatever offensive, that is to say productive, such as 
would now be reckoned a positive quality in the classic prose-writer. 
Extreme sobriety and aridity, a truly starving sobriety, nowadays 
awakens in the educated masses the unnatural feeling that precisely 
these are the signs of flourishing health, so that here there apply the 
words of the author of the Dialogus de Oratibus: ‘illam ipsam quam tactant 
sanitatem non firmitate sed ieiunio consequuntur’.* With instinctive 
unanimity, they hate all firmitas because it bears witness to a healthi- 
ness quite different from theirs, and seek to throw suspicion on 


“illam ipsam quam iactant sanitatem non firmitate sed ieiunio consequuntur: even their 


health, which they parade, they obtain not through strength but through fasting 
(Tacitus) 
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firmitas, on conciseness, on fiery energy of movement, on abundant 

and delicate play of the muscles. They have agreed together to invert 
the nature and names of things and henceforth to speak of health 
where we see weakness, of sickness and tension where we encounter 
true health. That is how David Strauss comes to be accounted a 
‘classic’. 

If only this sobriety were at least a strictly logical sobriety: but sim- 
plicity and rigour in thinking is precisely what these weaklings lack, 
and in their hands language itself becomes a logical tangle. Just try 
translating this Straussian style into Latin — which can be done even 
with Kant, and with Schopenhauer is pleasurable and easy. The 
reason Strauss’s German is altogether unamenable to it is probably 
not that his German is more German than Kant’s or Schopenhauer’s, 
but that his German is confused and illogical while theirs is 
informed with grandeur and simplicity. He who knows the effort the 
ancients expended on learning to speak and write, and how the 
moderns make no such effort, feels, as Schopenhauer once said, a 
real sense of relief when, having been compelled to wade through a 
German book like this one, he turns to those other ancient yet ever 
new languages: ‘for with these’, he says, ‘I have before me a language 
with fixed rules and a firmly established and faithfully observed 
grammar and orthography and can devote myself wholly to the 
thought expressed in it; while with German I am continually dis- 
tracted by the impudence of the writer seeking to obtrude his own 
grammatical and orthographical whims and eccentricities: a piece of 
swaggering folly I find repellent. It is truly an agony to see a fair and 
ancient language possessing a classical literature mishandled by 
ignoramuses and asses.’ 

Thus Schopenhauer’s holy wrath cries out to you, so you cannot 
say you were not warned. But he who absolutely refuses to heed this 
warning, and insists on continuing in his belief that Strauss is a 
classic, should, as a final word of advice, be recommended to imitate 
him. If you do try this, though, it will be at your peril: you will have to 
pay for it, in your style and, eventually, in your head, that the dictum 
of Indian wisdom may be fulfilled in you too: ‘To gnaw at the horn of 
a cow is useless and shortens life: you grind down your teeth and yet 
you get no nourishment.’ 


12 


In conclusion we shall now place before our classic prose-writer the 
promised collection of examples of his style; perhaps Schopenhauer 
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would give it the title: ‘New documents of the shabby jargon of 
today’; for, if it is any comfort to him, David Strauss may be com- 
forted to be told that nowadays all the world writes as he does, and 
some people write even worse than he, and that in the country of the 
blind the one-eyed man is king. Indeed, we concede to him a great 
deal when we concede to him one eye; we do so, however, because at 
least Strauss does not write like the most infamous of all corrupters 
of German, the Hegelians and their deformed offspring. At least he 
wants to get back out of this swamp and he has partly succeeded, 
though he is as yet very far from being on firm land; it is still notice- 
able that in his youth he stuttered Hegelian: something in him 
became dislocated at that time, some muscle got stretched; his ear 
became dulled, like the ear of a boy brought up amid the beating of 
drums, so that thereafter he became deaf to the subtle and mighty 
laws of sound under whose rule every writer lives who has been strictly 
trained to follow good models. He therewith lost as a stylist his best 
possessions and, if he is not to slip back into the Hegelian mud, is 
condemned to live out his life on the barren and perilous quicksands 
of newspaper style. Nonetheless he has succeeded in becoming 
famous for a couple of hours in our time, and perhaps there will be a 
couple of hours more when it will be remembered that he was once 
famous; but then night will come and he will be forgotten: and 
already at this moment, as we inscribe his stylistic sins in the black 
book, twilight begins to fall on his fame. For he who has sinned 
against the German language has profaned the mystery of all that is 
German: through all the confusion and changes of nations and cus- 
toms, it alone has, as by a metaphysical magic, preserved itself and 
therewith the German spirit. It alone also guarantees the future of 
this spirit, provided it does not itself perish at the hands of the present. 
‘But Di meliora!* Away, pachyderms, away! This is the German 
language, in which men have spoken, in which great poets have sung 
and great thinkers written. Keep your paws off!’ — 

[Nietzsche now gives some 70 examples of the kind of language in which Der 
alte und neue Glaube is written and subjects them to a scathing commentary. 
The faults exposed include grammatical errors of various kinds, offences against 
good usage, jumbled metaphors, impossible imagery and meaninglessness; and 
the critique substantiates the charge that Strauss has lost all feeling for German 
and any clear awareness of the meaning of the words he uses. To attempt to 
translate Strauss’s faulty sentences into English equivalents would be an enjoy- 


“Di meliora!: O ye good gods! 
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able but otherwise senseless exercise in ingenuity; and for the reader who cannot 
read these sentences in the original German Nietzsche’s comments must lose 
most of their relevence and force. The sensible course would therefore seem to be to 
omit this passage. | 

Herewith I have completed my confession of faith. It is the con- 
fession of an individual; and what can such an individual do against 
all the world, even if his voice is audible everywhere! His judgment 
would — to leave you with one last genuine feather from the Straussian 
plumage — be only ‘ofas much subjective truth as without any objective power 
of proof’:— is that not so, my dear friends? So continue to be of good 
cheer! For the time being at least let it rest with your ‘of as much. . . as 
without’. For the time being? That is to say, for as long as that for 
which it is always time, and which the present time has more need of 
than ever, continues to count as untimely — I mean: telling the 
truth. 
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